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THE NEW GREENBACK ISSUES AND THEIR LEGAL- 
TENDER POWERS. 


A question, which is interesting if not novel, has been raised 
in some quarters of late as to the greenback issues of 1869 and 
subsequent dates. Much legal ingenuity has been spent upon it, 
but the difficulty does not seem as yet to have reached its solu- 
tion. It is stated by Mr. Spaulding as follows in his introduction 
to the history of the legal-tender paper money: “If a sender of 
the new emission of greenbacks put out by Secretary Boutwell in 
1869-70 should be made on an existing contract, it is doubtful 
whether such tender would be valid, because, four or five years 
after the close of the war, there did not exist any public neces- 
sity for such a forced loan. The revenues were then ample to pay 
all expenses and leave a surplus, which, under a mistaken policy, 
was used to wmfund the public debt, leaving the over-due debt 
unpaid.” In other words, the right of the Treasury is disputed 
to issue since the war a new series of greenbacks under the legal- 
tender acts of 1862 and 1863. 

To throw some light on this important question, it may be of 
service to refer to the Report of the Treasurer of the United 
States just issued. From this document we learn that there are 
outstanding at the present time three distinct issues of greenbacks. 
The most recent of these issues is known as the series of 1874. 
It amounts to $53,701,897. Next to these is the series of 1869, 
which amounts to $284,117,402. Oldest of all is the first issue, 
of which the outstanding aggregate is now $37,952,281. To 
exhibit these aggregates of the three sections of our greenback 
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currency, we compile the following table, which will be found 
interesting for many other purposes besides that for which we 
quote it: 
LEGAL-TENDER ISSUES 30TH JUNE, 1875. 
First issue. Series of 1869. Series of 1874. 


One dollars $ 1,098,741 -- $14,081,658 e--- $12,237,468 
Two dollars 1,087,037 fic 18,868,056 aes 6,389,229 
Five dollars 6,191,691 ‘ 38,660,562 
Ten dollars t ‘i 60,461,015 
Twenty dollars ‘ 56,078,380 
Fifty dollars —_ 22,105,525 
One hundred dollars -. 1,888,700 - 29,329,900 
Five hundred dollars .. 1,155,000 2,322,000 
One thousand dollars.. 1,369,000 are 43,075,000 


$37,952,281 .--- *$284,117,402 ---- $53,701,897 
The importance of the question under discussion is now more 
clearly seen. The first cursory glance at these statistics will serve 
to show that, if the objectors should prove their case, our cur- 
rency, and the business of the country which rests on that cur- 
rency, might be thrown into the most disastrous confusion. If, 
as they claim, the legal-tender laws do not authorize any of the 
new issues of greenbacks since the war, then it follows that the 
38 millions enumerated in the first column of our table are the 
only legitimate greenbacks in circulation. It also follows that the 
337 millions comprised in the other two columns have not been 
issued in strict conformity with the requirements of the law. 

If this objection were totally new, we might have more diffi- 
culty in dealing with it. But it has been refuted many times during 
the last five or six years. Still it is often revived, and is some- 
times heard in the banking and financial circles here and abroad. 
Hence Mr. Spaulding has done well to give it a place in his 
history, which treats not only of the progress of our paper money 
system, but of the changes of public opinion in regard to it from 
year to year. When we find the statement in the paragraph 
above quoted, that there is doubt as to the validity of a tender 
of the new greenbacks, what is meant, we suppose, is, that the 
Supreme Court of the United States have never been asked to 
decide this point, and, therefore, the discussion has not been finally 
set at rest. It is, indeed, notorious that, although for some years 
the point has been disputed, the objectors have never thought it 
worth while to bring the dispute to final adjudication. In this 
they have no doubt acted wisely, for there is not the slightest 
chance of their succeeding in the establishment of their opinion 
by the Supreme Court. 

It was Mr. Boutwell, we believe, who first determined while 
Secretary of the Treasury to create the new series of greenbacks 
of 1869. The precedent was followed by Mr. Bristow in the cre- 
ation of the later series of 1874. Now, it is not questioned by 
the objectors that Mr. Boutwell and Mr. Bristow had a perfect 


*Deducting, on account of unknown denominations destroyed in the Chicago fire of 1871, 
$ 135,000 of first issue, and $865,000 of series of 1869. 
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right to re-issue the old greenbacks, or to replace them with new 
ones of the same issue as they became worn out or mutilated. 
The power to do this, so as to keep the greenback circulation at 
the outstanding level prescribed by the law, is so positively con- 
ferred upon the Secretary by the statutes of 1862 and 1863, that 
it has never, we believe, been open to serious doubt. 

The precise points which the objectors aim to establish are, 
we believe, first, that Mr. Boutwell, Mr. Bristow, and the other 
Secretaries of the Treasury, ought to have made no innovations; 
secondly, that those officers were acting under the old legal-tender 
laws, and should have contented themselves with renewing and 
replacing the old issues of greenbacks; thirdly, that by failing to 
do this the Secretaries of the Treasury created a totally new 
series of greenbacks without the specific sanction of the law; and, 
lastly, that, as the greenbacks partake of the nature of bonds of 
the United States, and have been so declared by the Supreme 
Court, the legal-tender quality of the notes, and perhaps some of 
their other powers, have been impaired and weakened by the 
vicious character of the arrangements under which the greenbacks 
of 1869 and 1874 were issued. 

We need not follow the objections of these acute reasoners 
into further detail. Enough has been said to show the narrow 
basis on which the inverted pyramid of their argument rests. 
Their chief fault is that they take it for granted that the challenged 
issues of greenbacks were emitted on the sole authority of the 
three statutes of February 25th, 1862, of July 11th, 1862, and 
March 3d, 1863, and that there is no other law on the subject. 
If this had been true, there might have been more of plausibility 
in the arguments adduced, though we may reasonably doubt 
whether the objections could even then be sustained. All doubt 
is removed, however, by the law of 1868, which fully sanctioned the 
policy of Mr. Boutwell and Mr. Bristow. This statute was passed 4th 
February, 1868, and seems to have been unaccountably overlooked 
by the objectors. It is the famous “Act to suspend further reduc- 
tion of the currency,” and declaring that “from and after the pas- 
sage of this Act the authority of the Secretary to make any reduc- 
tion of the currency, by retiring or canceling United States notes, 
shall be, and is hereby suspended; but nothing herein contained 
shall prevent the cancellation and destruction of mutilated United 
States notes, and the replacing the same with notes of the same 
character and amount.” Whether there was previously any restric- 
tion upon the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury in regard 
to the powers we have been investigating, it is wholly unneces- 
sary to discuss. With the law of 1868 before us, we see that 
any such restriction was swept away. As to the expediency of 
the new series of greenbacks, there may be room for discussion, 
but their legality within the limits prescribed to the aggregate 
amount of the greenback circulation seems to be fully established. 
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ADVANTAGES OF OUR NATIONAL BANK SYSTEM. 


Among the peculiar sources of strength in the system of National 
Banks there are two which have always been regarded as_ worthy 
of special attention. The first consists in the arrangement for pub- 
licity in regard to the condition of the banks, and especially of 
their cash reserves. This safeguard is of the highest importance, 
and has been secured by a publication at frequent intervals of the 
sworn statements of the banks in the newspapers. This provision 
of the National Banking system was copied from the New York 
Bank laws, in which it has been in force ever since the year 
1843. In the Act of 18th April of that year, the State Legislature 
required every bank and banking association to make a quar- 
terly report to the Comptroller of the State Treasury. This 
report was to be attested on the oaths of the President and 
Cashier. It contained a statement of the deposits, loans and dis- 
counts, specie, circulation and capital, with other particulars to 
exhibit the actual condition of the banks. The law directed the 
Comptroller to publish the said reports together in a designated 
newspaper, accompanied with a summary of the aggregate reports 
showing in tabular form the total deposits, specie, public securities 
and private securities, with the capital and circulation of all the 
banks of the State. Besides this elaborate report published in the 
State paper, the law required that a separate report of each bank 
should appear in a newspaper published in the county in which 
the bank did business. This important statute, we believe, was 
the first act passed on this continent for the purpose we are con- 
sidering. It will be found in the New York laws of 1843, chap. 
218, p. 299. It has continued in force with various amendments 
until the present time. One of the most important of these 
amendments is that of 15th April, 1853, requiring weekly reports 
from the banks of the city of New York. This important amend- 
ment in the law was enacted in consequence partly of the efforts 
made by the public after the panic of 1847, to enforce publicity 
upon the banks, and to obtain more frequent information as to 
the fluctuations in the specie reserves. This statute is in the New 
York laws of 1853, chap. 250, p. 539. It declares that in addi- 
tion to the quarterly reports required by law, each bank in the 
city of New York should publish on the morning of every Tues- 
day, in a newspaper designated by the Bank Superintendent, a 
sworn statement of the average amount of its loans and discounts, 
and of its specie, deposits and circulation. The penalty for 
neglect to make the statement on two successive weeks was a 
forfeiture of all banking privileges, and a closing of the bank 
under the insolvent laws. 

In the National Banking system the publication of frequent 
reports has always been a notable feature. In the National Cur- 
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_rency Law of 1864 quarterly reports and monthly statements of 
deposits, loans, reserves, and circulation, were prescribed to be 
made to the Comptrcller, together with semi-annual reports to the 
United States Treasurer, for the purposes of taxation. By the 
law of 3d March, 1869, the monthly reports were discontinued, 
and instead of the quarterly reports to the Comptroller, five 
reports a year to that officer were ordered, and he was invested 
with “ power to call for special reports from any particular asso- 
ciation whenever, in his judgment, the same shall be necessary in 
order to a full and complete knowledge of its condition.” The 
fine for neglect to report was fixed at $100 “for each day after 
five days that such bank shall delay to make and transmit any 
report.” Besides these five reports the Comptroller has to receive 
from each bank a special statement of all its dividends, with the 
net earnings corresponding thereto, within ten days after each 
dividend is declared. This law of 1869 made no change in the 
semi-annual reports for tax purposes to the Treasurer. It thus 
appears that the reports required by the National Banking system 
are more full and elaborate than those of our New York system, 
from which they are in part modeled. 

In the Swiss Banking law, a copy of which is given on page 
706, some provisions are made for publicity in sections 17 and 18. 
But it will be observed that these regulations are less complete 
and efficient than those of our National Banking system. One 
reason for this inferiority appears to be that the reports of the 
Swiss banks are not chiefly prescribed for the sake of the general 
public. They seem rather to be intended to convey information 
to the bureau of the Government, and afterwards to the “ Bun- 
desrath,” or Federal Council. This body is a Committee of seven 
members elected for three years, and holds the executive authority 
of the Republic. The Swiss reports of the banks are not required 
to be promptly tabulated for the information of the people gen- 
erally. In this respect, as in others, their system differs from 
ours. For, as is well known, nearly all the reports required under 
our National Banking laws are designed for the information of 
the business community, and are consequently published by the 
Comptroller as soon as possible after he receives them. Indeed, 
any of our readers who may pay a visit to the Comptroller’s bureau 
at Washington, will have cause for surprise at the rapidity and 
promptness with which he tabulates and gives to the public the 
complicated statistics of over 2,000 banks which do business under 
the National Banking system. The German Banking law some- 
what resembles that of Switzerland in this part of its arrangements. 
The Banking law of Italy more closely resembles our own. It 
publishes monthly statistics, not only of the banks of Italy, but of 
the savings banks and other credit institutions which issue no 
circulating notes. In the Banking system of England, as is 
explained elsewhere, the reports are less elaborate, except for the 
Bank of England and the other banks of circulation. The deposit 
banks, through which passes so large a proportion of the business 
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of Great Britain, make no weekly or monthly reports, and with» 
respect to the half-yearly reports which those institutions do make, 
the public has to depend for its tabulated statistics on the news- 
paper press, instead of receiving the statistics in an official form. 
The London Clearing-House might have rendered distinguished 
services in this department of financial statistics had it followed 
the enlightened policy adopted by our Clearing-House from its 
first establishment. The perfection of our banking statistics in 
this country is largely due to the labors of the Clearing-Houses 
in all our large cities. 

But these elaborate arrangements for applying the safeguard of 
publicity to our National Banking system constitute only one of 
the special expedients by which that system is strengthened and 
supported. In discussing recently some charges made against our 
Bank Examiners, we explained how salutary and indispensable is 
the function devolved upon them. This part of our National 
Banking safeguards is destined, perhaps, in the near future, to play 
a more conspicuous part in supporting the system than for some 
years past. We observe in some quarters a disposition to demand 
of these officers more than they can do for the prevention of pec- 
ulation, defalcation, and bad banking. Although their powers are 
limited and their functions simple, our Bank Examiners occupy a 
position of great trust, and it is of the highest moment to our 
National Banking system, and to the financial and commercial 
interests of the country, that their work should be effectually 
done. As we approach specie payments, the necessity for looking 
to the various safeguards of our financial organism will grow 
rapidly in importance. 


THE REPEAL OF THE TAX ON MORTGAGES. 


BY DR. GEORGE MARSLAND. 


The agitation against the State tax on bank surplus is being 
carried on with much vigor. It is impossible for any wholesome 
efforts for fiscal reform to be started in modern times without an 
extension of their influence far beyond the range of their imme- 
diate object and purpose. Hence, we find that a new energy has 
been imparted to various schemes for effecting a salutary change 
in our fiscal and financial legislation at Albany. The State tax 
on the surplus of the banks, against which we have argued so 
frequently of late, is in reality a subordinate species of the great 
general class of taxes on capital which have done so much harm, 
and are now so unpopular. Another species of the same class is 
the tax on mortgages, for the repeal of which efforts have been 
conducted with much success in several of the leading States 
since the war. It is much to be regretted that the vicious prin- 
ciple of imposing a tax upon capital was ever introduced into 
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our fiscal jurisprudence. In foreign countries this form of taxa- 
tion, though very ancient, has fallen into discredit and growing 
disuse. The progress of industry and of wealth has created a 
multitude of devices by which capital changes its form, and passes 
from hand to hand so often and so swiftly, that it is quite impos- 
sible for the eye of the tax assessor to seize it for assessment, or 
to attempt to do so without creating abuses of an intolerable 
character, which are as repulsive to the best interests of the nation 
as they are hostile to the growth of trade, wealth and freedom. 
An effort is making in Albany to obtain a repeal of the tax 
on mortgages. In advocating this reform we do but claim the 
just rights of our citizens in this State, according to the enlight- 
ened principles of economic science and sound policy. We ask 
for all owners of real property the right and the privilege of 
raising money by bond and mortgage on the lowest terms. 
Those terms are now enhanced by bad taxation. It is notorious 
that the taxes on mortgages place impediments in the way of 
borrowing. In this enlightened age all such impediments should 
be swept away. Mortgage taxes, as every practical man knows, 
do not oppress the lender. They fall on the borrower. They 
drive capital away from mortgage investments. ‘They make it 
more and more difficult every year for our citizens to raise, on 
fair terms, loans for the improvement of their farms, however 
great the need. The mortgage tax is a double tax, and the Legis- 
lature of this State, we trust, will not allow the present session to 
close without a repeal of this oppressive and unpopular fiscal bur- 
den. It was on this ground of double taxation that the Supreme 
Court of California in May, 1872, held that mortgages on real 
estate are not subject to assessment, but are wholly exempt from 
taxation. This decision is interesting in many points of view. 
The suit was brought to compel one of the savings banks of San 
Francisco to pay the local tax on certain mortgages. On the 
part of the bank it was contended that, by virtue of a clause in 
the constitution of the State requiring all taxation to be equal and 
uniform, the assessment of mortgages was unconstitutional and 
illegal; inasmuch as to tax a house or farm, and then to tax a 
mortgage thereon, is not equal and uniform taxation, but an une- 
qual and double tax upon the real estate and its owner. The 
Court decided that this was the correct view of the case, and 
that “a tax on land at its full value, and a further tax on a debt 
for money loaned, secured by a mortgage on the land, is in sub- 
stance and legal effect a double tax on the same property.” For 
it is usual that the borrower, in one way or another, has to pay 
the tax both on the land and on the mortgage. In this matter 
he is in the power of the mortgagee. An inexorable law of polit- 
ical economy lays on the borrower the burden of paying the tax 
on the mortgage debt. “On these premises,” said Judge Crockett, 
in pronouncing the decision of the Court, “and assuming that 
money, like other articles of commercial value, will command 
what it is worth in the market, no more and no less, it results 
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that it is the borrower, and not the lender, who pays the tax on 
borrowed money, whether secured by mortgage or not. But in 
the case where the loan is secured by mortgage the borrower is 
taxed, not only on the mortgaged property, but on the debt 
which that property represents, and which is held as security for 
the debt.” 

Although this is the first judicial decision that has ever under- 
taken to settle the long dispute as to whether the mortgage tax 
is a double tax or not, there is abundance of good authority on 
the same side. The arguments on which the decision is founded 
were thoroughly discussed during the session of the New York 
Constitutional Convention of 1867 and 1868. The opinion of 
that body against mortgage taxation was very positively expressed, 
and their proposition for repeal was embodied in the new Consti- 
tution, which was rejected when submitted to the people for rati- 
fication. The same principle was affirmed in 1863 by the New 
York Commission for the revision of taxes, who held that to tax 
both the land and the mortgage thereon was double taxation. A 
careful examination of the chief works on fiscal legislation in Eng- 
land and France has failed to disclose to us any discussion of 
this question. Our’ tax system differs from theirs, however, 
and imposes upon us the obligation of settling this question of 
double taxation one way or the other, and of establishing it on 
a permanent basis. No country in Europe assesses heavy taxes 
on the capitalized value of the real and personal estate of 
its people. Perhaps no nation in the world but ourselves would 
submit to such a tax. But, as Montesquieu observed, a republic 
can do and will bear more severe fiscal experiments than would 
be safe in a despotism. The absence of taxes on real estate, as 
we know them, accounts for the fact that the question, whether 
a mortgage tax is a double tax, seems never to have been once 
mooted. They have no taxes on mortgages, and have never 
attempted to derive a revenue from this forbidden source. 

It is only fair to say that the erroneous view on this subject 
is still held in many influential quarters, although it is gradually 
losing ground. Some years ago the New Jérsey Commission in 
their report recommended that both the land and the mortgage 
be taxed on their full valuation. Their argument was that in 
making a mortgage you create an instrument which is property. 
This property is a new creation, having new obligations. It 
requires protection from the State, and, therefore, owes tribute for 
that protection, and for the consequent value it receives from the 
Government. This singular error has been refuted by the logic 
of facts. The Legislature of New Jersey have been compelled, 
in several of their most thriving counties bordering on this city 
and sharing its wealth, commerce and population, to exempt 
mortgages from taxation. Since the year 1866, when this exemp- 
tion was established, the property of the exempted region has 
grown amazingly. The real estate in those counties has doubled 
in value. It is to be wished that our own Legislature could be 
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relied upon to take an equally enlightened course as to the repeal 
of the tax on mortgages in New York. 

The absurd theory that in giving a mortgage you create a 
new and separate property, having new and distinct obligations to 
bear fiscal burdens, was also supported by the Connecticut Com- 
mission, which adopted the maxim of the New Jersey Commission 
—that taxing mortgages is not double taxation. They made the 
following defense of the futile attempt to tax mortgages: “We 
hold that all property under the shelter of the law should pay 
tribute for that shelter according to- its protected value, without 
regard to any questions of indebtedness or securities incidentally 
growing out of it. These questions of indebtedness, erroneous in 
principle, and offering motives for the creation of fictitious debts for 
offset, have ever been, and must ever continue to be, a prolific 
source of dispute and vexation in their adjustment, and continu- 
ally calling for legislative changes.” Much of this is quite true; 
but the solution of the difficulty in Connecticut, as in New Jer- 
sey, will be found in no other way than by desisting from the 
impossible, and by exempting mortgages from taxation altogether. 
To the farmers, there or here, loans on mortgages ought to be 
free from the burdens which this tax imposes upon their attempts 
to borrow in their hour of need. 

“The tax on mortgages,” it has been said, “is defended, not 
only by expediency and an enlightened statesmanship, but by the 
fundamental teachings of fiscal science.” The first part of the 
charge has often been refuted. Let us see whether the last part 
of it cannot be easily overthrown. For the principles of fiscal 
science, we cannot go to a better expositor than Adam Smith. 
His authority lias been undisputed for almost a hundred years, 
indeed, ever since the first issue of his great work in 1776. The 
principles of taxation, as he gives them, are these: First, every 
man should be assessed according to his ability, that is, “in pro- 
portion to the revenue which he enjoys under the protection of 
the State.” Secondly, every tax ought to be so assessed as to be 
free from uncertainty; it should confer no arbitrary power on the 
assessor to aggravate the tax upon any obnoxious contributor, or 
to extort, by the terror of such aggravation, some present or per- 
quisite to himself. The certainty of what each individual ought 
to pay is a matter of so great importance that a very consider- 
able degree of inequality appears, from the experience of all 
nations, to be not near so great an evil as a very small degree 
of uncertainty.” The next principle of taxation refers to the time 
and the way in which a tax should be collected. This ought to 
be chosen so that it is most likely to be convenient for the con- 
tributor to pay. The fourth principle is more to our purpose, 
and declares that “every tax ought to be so contrived as to take 
out, and to keep out, of the pockets of the people as little as 
possible over and above what it brings into the public treasury.” 
Such are the four principles of taxation laid down by Adam 
Smith, and urged with more or less precision by the great teachers 
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ot fiscal science before and since his day. Upon these funda- 
mental maxims our mortgage tax is said to rely for support. 
How much of reason, and how much of truth, is there in the 
claims thus made ? 

By the first of these canons of taxation assessments should 
press equally on every citizen in proportion to the income that he 
enjoys under the protection of the Government. This is so much 
in accordance with the spirit of modern civilization and free gov- 
ernment that the fiscal systems of Europe are being remodeled in 
accordance with it. In this country, Federal taxation, since the 
war, has received many improvements from the same benign prin- 
ciple, and the work of reform is still going on. It is believed the 
mortgage tax, as levied in this country, though not the only tax 
in which Adam Smith’s first canon is violated, is the most glaring 
instance of oppressive double taxation to be found in the fiscal 
systems of modern times. 

The second canon of taxation requires that all the taxes should 
be certain, and not arbitrary. The amount to be paid, as well as 
the manner of payment, ought to be clear and plain to the con- 
tributor, and to other persons. “Where it is~ otherwise,” says 
Adam Smith, “every citizen is put more or less in the power of 
the tax-gatherer. The uncertainty of taxation encourages the 
insolence, and favors the corruption, of an order of men who 
are naturally unpopular, even where they are neither insolent nor 
corrupt.” 

It would be hard to find in the whole range of fiscal expe- 
dients a tax more full of these abuses than that we are now con- 
tending against. The arbitrary power with which it arms the 
assessors would be intolerable amongst a people of lower intel- 
lectual and moral development, and whose social life or political 
institutions were less chastened by publicity than our own. When 
the fiscal history of the last half century comes to be written, it 
will be cited as a conspicuous illustration of the diffusion of intel- 
ligence and public virtues among the masses of our people, that 
the checks and balances of our system of government have kept 
within endurable limits the arbitrary powers incident to the assess- 
ment of our State taxes. This objection has been urged, with 
almost equal force, against other assessments on real and personal 
property, but it has a special reference and a more powerful 
application to the tax on mortgages. 

So much is this the case that the Hon. Amasa Walker, in his 
admirable treatise on the Science of Wealth, contends that the 
principle of assessment on the capitalized value of real and per- 
sonal estate should be given up, and that, if credits cannot other- 
wise be freed from oppressive fiscal burdens, the income-tax 
principle must be adopted as the correct one. This suggestion 
from so distinguished an authority is the more significant, from 
the fact that Mr. Walker offers it as a relief from “the hardship 
that may often result from taxing credits as well as property.” 
The proposed relief, we think, can be had without waiting till we 
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can substitute an income tax, which would involve an organic 
revolution in our tax methods. Almost everything that is needful 
for the relief of the borrowing class of our citizens in this State, 
is for our Legislature to repeal the mortgage tax without delay. 

But we must hasten to the last canons of taxation, which are 
of a less specific interest. One of these has respect to the time 
and the manner of assessment and of collection, while the other 
declares that taxes should not inflict greater exactions, nor be 
more burdensome to the people, than is beneficial to the _Treas- 
ury. Some general reforms in both these respects have been 
urged, and are now before the Legislature. In regard to this par- 
ticular tax we need only glance at a single fact, which is too well 
known to need more than a brief reference. It is affirmed that 
not one-tenth of the mortgages liable to taxation in this State are 
really found in the tax lists. If this be true, we are driven to 
one of two alternatives: either nine-tenths of the mortgages are 
held by insurance companies and savings banks, and are lawfully 
freed from taxation, or else there is an immense amount of money 
every year gained from fraud by mortgage holders as a premium 
for their dishonest tax returns. Statistics show that, after making 
due allowance for all the mortgages which pay tax, and for all 
which are legally exempted, there is a very large residue which 
eludes the assessors and fraudulently escapes taxation. 

The renewed energy which has been infused into the efforts 
for the repeal of the tax on mortgages is one of a numerous body 
of facts which show that our city banks and bank officers have 
reason to be gratified with the general results of their agitation 
against the mischievous tax on bank surplus. Whatever may be 
their success in the specific instance of bad taxation, against which 
they contend, they have the satisfaction of knowing that they have 
stirred up a spirit of inquiry, of investigation, and of fiscal reform, 
which cannot but bring forth good fruit hereafter. . We recommend 
to the members of Congress, and of the State Legislatures, before 
whom these important questions have been of late so prominently 
brought, to consider whether the present time is not a suitable 
one for beginning to digest into a comprehensive harmonious sys- 
tem the conflicting tax methods of this country. Some suggestive 
hints on this subject may be derived from the following remarks 
in Mr. Hilliard’s new treatise on the law of taxation: 

‘“In this country, taxation, for the first time perhaps in the 
history of the world, may be said to have become divided, in the 
same nation, into two distinct departments, neither having any 
connection with the other. The founders of the National Gov- 
ernment had no more difficult problem to solve, than the invest- 
ment of that leading badge of sovereignty, the taxing power, so 
wide in its sweep and so unintermitted in its exercise, at the same 
time in Congress and in the Legislatures of the several States. 
Strong effort was made to avoid this difficulty, by restricting Con- 
gress to the imposition of duties upon foreign importations; while 
at the same time some contention was also had, for giving this 
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power to the States in common with the United States. The 
latter claim, however, met with comparatively little favor. The 
topographical extent of the country, even as it then was, and still 
more as it promised to be in the far-reaching view of the states- 
men of that day; its intersection, in all directions, by navigable 
rivers, and the unequaled opportunities thereby afforded for illicit 
commerce and evasion of duties;—made a clear case for the 
exclusive authority of Congress over Custom-House taxation. The 
collection of revenue by a call upon the States had proved an 
entire -failure; the amount received having, it was said, averaged 
only three per cent., whereas the lowest estimate should be fifteen 
per cent. But, in regard to other modes of taxation, both direct 
(upon land and other permanent property) and indirect (upon 
articles of consumption), the National power was certainly more 
questionable. It was even contended that the apparent incon- 
sistency, and probable collision, involved in this joint authority, 
might lead to the implied inference, that the taxing power of the 
States was left at the mercy of Congress, which represented the 
sovereignty of the nation. The objection was also urged, that the 
General and State governments would select the same objects for 
taxation, which would inevitably lead to a conflict of precedence. 
The multiplication, cost, and mutual interference of the respective 
collecting officers were also relied upon by the opponents of the 
Constitution. And it was further argued, that Congress would be 
an unsuitable body to impose an excise tax, as it would not be 
likely to include individuals having that practical familiarity with 
the various subjects of taxation, requisite to make the equitable 
selection and apportionment. These various objections, however, 
were ably and satisfactorily answered; and at the.same time, on 
the one hand, the insufficiency of Custom-House duties to meet 
the possible expenses of the Govegnment, more especially in time 
of war, and, on the other hand, the liability of this form of taxa- 
tion to abuse by the imposition of excessive duties, were urged as 
positive arguments for the general power ‘to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.’ It may be regarded as a 
practical vindication of both sides of this very important discussion, 
that the General Government has been zormally supported by the 
revenues derived from the Custom-House alone; while a war, 
neither the nature nor the magnitude of which was foreseen by 
the founders and champions of the Constitution, has illustrated 
with solemn emphasis the wisdom that made exceptional provision 
for exceptional emergencies, by an enabling clause as broad as 
language would admit- 

“ With reference to taxation upon a State, as in case of the 
General Government, the State Constitution is of course the primary 
authority upon which revenue laws depend, and by which they 
are to be tested. On referring to these constitutions, however, it 
will be found for the most part that they deal with the subject 
very concisely, or, as may properly be said, take very much for 
granted. It seems to be assumed, as part of the common law,— 
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that is, the common law interpreted by ancient English statutes— 
that the taxing power is exclusively vested in the legislative branch 
of the Government; and, on the other hand, that, without specific 
provisions to that effect, this power, in the hands to which it is 
intrusted, is, as to form and extent, discretionary and unlimited. 
In other words, the feop/e, through the Legislature, are understood 
to tax themselves, which they may be safely left to do without 
express constitutional restrictions. The American Revolution was 
probably rather an assertion of this cardinal privilege, than of the 
burdensome and impracticable right of sending representatives to a 
parliament three thousand miles away, over the ocean. There is 
another safeguard of popular freedom, which is very generally 
found in the State constitutions. Nearly three centuries ago, 
Lord Coke remarked, claiming even at that remote period the 
stamp of antiquity for the usage: ‘It is the ancient, indisputable 
privilege and right of the House of Commons, that all grants of 
subsidies or parliamentary aids do begin in their house, and are 
first bestowed by them.’ Considering that the so-called upper 
branch of an American State Legislature is composed of precisely 
the same material with the lower branch—the old-fashioned prop- 
erty qualification, which existed in some States, having been 
generally abolished—and that both branches alike are at the 
mercy of the sovereign people, the constitutional provision, expressed 
in slightly varying forms, which runs through the organic law of 
nearly all the States, that revenue bills shall originate in the House 
of Representatives, may perhaps be regarded as the expression of 
an excessive though wholesome jealousy of irresponsible power, 
rather than as a necessary safeguard against the encroachments of 
an imaginary peerage or House of Lords. Conformity in this 
respect with the Constitution of the United States may have had 
some influence in retaining this provision in the State constitutions, 
although in few, if any, of the States is there any distinction, like 
that which exists in the General Government, between Senate and 
House of Representatives, to justify the clause. The Constitution 
of Wisconsin provides that any bill may originate in either house. 
Whether in those city governments, now so numerous throughout 
the country, invested with almost absolute taxing power within 
their jurisdiction, and uniformly divided, like the Legislatures, into 
two distinct bodies, the same caution is used, either in their 
charters or otherwise, it is foreign from my purpose to inquire. 
“It may perhaps be stated as the prevailing constitutional 
provision in regard to taxes, that they shall be egua/, uniform, 
reasonable, and proportional,—some or all of these terms being 
indiscriminately used to express substantially the same idea. Such 
a restriction, however, is by no means universal. It has been 
differently construed in reference to different kinds of taxes, and 
is generally held not applicable, certainly in its literal sense, 
to that somewhat recent form of taxation, the assessment of the 
cost of local improvements upon the owners of lands specially 
benefited by such improvements. An assessment of this kind is 
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often held to be not strictly a tax; or, if it is, not to fall within 
the spirit and intent of statutes which regulate the amount and 
distribution of ordinary taxes. A clause in the Constitution of 
Vermont is sufficiently peculiar to justify its full quotation: ‘ And, 
previous to any law being made to raise a tax, the purpose for 
which it is to be raised ought to appear evident to the Legisla- 
ture to be of more service to the community than the money 
would be if not collected.’ And it may be said that the strong 
tendency of the public mind now is, to carry out this somewhat 
ethical axiom, and, where opportunity offers by the revision of a 
constitution, to impose new restrictions upon the Legislature with 
reference both to the amount and the purposes of any exceptional 
tax which it may impose or authorize.” 


gts 


THE SINKING FUND. 


A bill was lately offered by Mr. Wood, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for the abolition of the Sinking Fund. . The object of 
this measure is conservative; but we think it can be reached 
without any new legislation. Mr. Bristow, as we showed last 
month, has used up of late the whole surplus of the Treasury in 
buying bonds for the Sinking Fund. Such a policy, if repeated 
next year, is expected to cripple the Treasury, and to raise obsta- 
cles in the way of specie payments. The Resumption Act of 
1875 lays a heavy burden on the Secretary of the Treasury; 
indeed, the chief pressure of the resumption machinery rests upon 
the Treasury as its central point of support. To meet this heavy 
demand upon it, the Treasury should be released as far as pos- 
sible from all other demands from which it can be set free. Of 
these demands, the Sinking Fund is one. The bill before us 
proposes to relieve the pressure by repealing the Sinking Fund 
laws altogether. A better method of relief has, however, been 
suggested—namely, to suspend temporarily the buying of new 
bonds for the Sinking Fund. This brief suspension, if kept up 
till resumption is achieved, would supersede the necessity of 
repealing the law, or of destroying the Sinking Fund altogether. 

Two questions meet us on the threshold of this discussion: 

First—How can the operation of the law be suspended for a 
time without new legislation for the purpose ? 

Secondly—Would such a temporary suspension accomplish the 
purpose of relieving the Treasury during the transition to specie 
payments ? 

As to the latter inquiry, there can be but one answer. The 
sole object of Mr. Wood’s act is to prevent embarrassment to the 
Treasury from the employment of its surplus in the purchase of 
bonds for the Sinking Fund. Now, if the purchase can be 
stopped as effectually without new legislation and without repeal- 
ing the present law, it is evident that the ultimate end in view 
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will be reached in either case. And if, as we shall presently 
show, the repealing of the Sinking Fund law would work to the 
disadvantage of the credit of the Government, there will be an 
additional reason for avoiding such a repeal, if it be possible. 

The whole question turns, therefore, upon the interpretation of 
the Sinking Fund laws as they stand at present on the statute- 
book. If these laws require the purchase of thirty millions a 
year of bonds, and if the preliminaries of resumption are likely 
to be so exhausting to the Treasury as to leave it no funds for 
such uses, then the proposed plan falls to the ground, and Mr. 
Wood’s law, or some similar measure of repeal, is inevitable. 
What we have to do, therefore, is to show that the Sinking Fund 
law does not demand any new purchase of bonds, and will not 
do so for some years to come. In proving this proposition, it 
would be necessary to go back to the close of the war, when the 
public debt reached its highest point. The total amount was 
officially reported, rst September, 1865, at 2,758 millions of dollars; 
its aggregate to-day is 2,118 millions. It thus appears that we 
have paid off 640 millions of the principal of the National debt 
since the close of the war. An easy comparison based on these 
figures will suffice to show that, in paying off 640 millions ot 
debt, we have complied with all the legitimate demands of the 
Sinking Fund for some years in the future; in other words, we 
have paid off our National debt since 1865 to such an extent that 
we have fulfilled all the obligations created toward the public 
creditor under the Sinking Fund law, and we have gone so much 
beyond them, that we have anticipated and prepaid the demands 
of the next few years. The period fixed for resumption will have 
elapsed before any further claims can mature. Such is the state- 
ment. Let us see how it admits of demonstration. 

The Sinking Fund was first established by the Act of 25th 
February, 1862, which declared that one per cent. of the entire 
debt of the United States should be paid off every year. No 
period was fixed for the starting-point of this Sinking Fund, and 
the law was first put in operation in March, 1869, when Mr. 
Boutwell adopted the policy of buying bonds, for which he is now 
in some quarters subjected to so much hostile criticism. Now, if 
we reckon the Sinking Fund requirements in round numbers as 
averaging 25 millions a year, we ought, since March, 1869, to 
have paid off seven years’ contribution. This, at 25 millions a 
year, would amount to 175 millions. On this estimate, the Sink- 
ing Fund requirements up to March, 1876, being no more than 
175 millions, while we have actually paid off 640 millions, there 
is an excess of 465 millions. 

But there are some persons who contend that this calculation, 
though correct in the main, should begin earlier. Of these critics, 
one party maintain that the Sinking Fund should begin to accumu- 
late from the issue of the first bonds under the law of 1862. 
Another party affirm that the proper date for starting the Sinking 
Fund was the close of the war in 1865. To meet both objec- 
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tions, we will select the spring of 1864, which is a point about 
half way between the two rival periods. Since March, 1864, 
12 years have elapsed. Reckoning 25 millions as the average 
contributions called for by the Sinking Fund for each of these 
years, the aggregate for the wholé period would amount to no 
more than 300 millions of dollars. Now, inasmuch as this basis 
of calculation shows that the Sinking Fund ought to have paid 
off 300 millions of the public debt, and as we have actually 
paid off 340 millions in excess of this amount, it is clearly 
demonstrated that 340 millions is the aggregate of anticipated 
payments. But this excess of 340 millions is sufficient to satisfy 
all the demands of the Sinking Fund for several years to come. 

Such, in brief, are the outlines of the arguments by which it 
is contended that Mr. Wood’s bill, proposing an abolition of the 
Sinking Fund, is unnecessary for the protection of the Treasury 
against the drain which would be made upon it by the annual 
paying off of one per cent. of the whole public debt. In sub- 
stance, these arguments amount to this: that the Treasury has 
already paid off its Sinking Fund contribution for several years to 
come, and that by this means we have rolled away from the 
path of resumption one of the most formidable obstacles which 
blocked it up. With regard to the effect of Mr. Wood’s bill on 
the public credit there is little doubt. The Sinking Fund law 
forms a part of the contract between our Government and those 
capitalists at home and abroad who hold its bonds. It is a 
fundamental principle of all moneyed contracts, that the debtor 
cannot change the terms of a contract without the consent of the 
creditor. Mr. Wood’s bill, by proposing a conspicuous change on 
a vital point in the terms and conditions of all our public securi- 
ties, has run counter to a principle which lies at the very founda- 
tion of the National credit, and he has done this at the very 
moment when it is of grave importance for us to sustain 
the public credit before the world. We have no intention to 
argue this question in detail. We will simply offer the suggestion 
that this country is on the eve of important changes in its finan- 
cial relations with Europe. Never have the National securities of 
the United States stood higher in the money markets abroad; 
seldom have our prospects been more promising for obtaining a 
large influx of that foreign capital which our languishing industries 
require for their recuperation. Moreover, the nations of Europe 
have been disposed of late, more seriously than for the previous 
30 years, to agitate the enlargement of Sinking Funds and of other 
expedients for the liquidation of their public debts. In this agi- 
tation, the example of the United States has been often appealed 
to. It would be in the highest degree inexpedient and unjust 
for us to renounce our own principles, and, at a critical time like 
the present, to inject a needless and mischievous error into the 
financial policy of the nation. 
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CHECKS TO EMIGRATION. 


Several months ago we offered comments on the fact that the 
German Government was taking steps to prevent emigration, and 
that the same policy was being adopted by England and by some 
other European countries. These Governments in reversing the old 
policy which they had for many years adopted, have set in opera- 
tion forces preventive of emigration not only to this country, but 
to other countries also, and the official reports of emigration here 
and abroad show how actively these new checks have worked. 
There are thus, as we have frequently said, two great general 
causes to which the decline in immigration into the United States 
is to be ascribed. First, there is the cause referred to above, and 
secondly, there is the great falling off in the demand for labor in 
this country since the panic of 1873. It is highly probable that 
many years will elapse before the activity of immigration will 
return to the average level of the last ten years. While, however, 
the numbers of the European immigrants are likely to continue 
smaller than formerly, the quality of the immigrant population is 
said to be exhibiting a notable improvement. More capitalists and 
skillful master mechanics are reported to be coming’ to the United 
States. Heretofore, the European recruits whom we used to 
receive into our army of industry were mostly laborers, unskilled 
or little skilled, belonging to the rank and file. Now, however, 
it would appear that the officers of the army, the captains and 
organizers of labor, are coming among us in greater numbers than 
formerly. As these men constitute a more valuable accession to 
our industrial system, and as skillful mechanics and agriculturists 
with a little capital are sure of a better prospect of success in this 
country than anywhere else in the world, it may be anticipated that 
the movement will go on augmenting. It is to be regretted that the 
masses of European population should, from any causes beyond 
their control, be discouraged from seeking a living in this country, 
where the industrious farmer and the skilled mechanic are so sure 
of making a home for themselves and their families. But the 
intelligence of ‘all classes of the people in Germany and in England 
is so rapidly advancing, that all the efforts made to prevent 
emigration will have only a partial success. 

In confirmation of our statements on this subject, we cite from 
a well informed correspondent of the Zidune the following state- 
ment of the present attitude of the Prussian Government towards 
emigration and emigration agents: “ With the Treaty of 1868 the 
Prussian Government did not, however, surrender all their hos- 
tility to emigration. The hinderances placed by the police in the 
way of intending emigrants whom there was a shadow of excuse 
for intercepting, continued in full vigor. After the war of 1870, 
these annoyances were even increased. One result of that war 
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was a great increase of emigration. The expectations of friend 
and foe were disappointed. It had always been pretended by the 
Germans, and apparently conceded by foreigners, that the emigra- 
tion from this country to the United States was superinduced 
quite as much by political as by economic causes; that the 
emigrant was not more earnestly in search of pecuniary gain than 
of political advantages. In 1848 and the succeeding year many 
of the persons who left Germany were political refugees. But this 
was not subsequently true of the great body of emigrants. They 
were largely peasants abandoning their own scanty acres for a 
country where land was cheap and abundant, or artisans in search 
of a remunerative market for their labor. These classes disliked 
military duty and cared very little for the political grandeur of 
Germany, but very much for the rate of wages and the amount 
of taxation. The war, of course, with the additional military and 
fiscal burdens which it imposed, rather encouraged the movement 
than the contrary. At the same time military necessities 
gave the Government a pretext for interfering with its fugitive 
subjects. Legislation was made to supplement the vigilance of the 
police. By a law enacted some years since, the Government tried 
to put a stop to the operations of the so-called emigration agents 
or runners, who, it was assumed, decoyed away the simple natives 
with false or exaggerated accounts of Transatlantic prosperity. It 
was forbidden to entice away German subjects by aid of misrepre- 
sentations, and the police were empowered to expel foreigners who 
were apparently engaged in such work. That this law was 
enforced is evident from accounts of the expulsion of such agents 
which have been published from time to time. It may even be 
inferred that in enforcing the law there was wanting none of that 
rigor so characteristic of German administrative methods. It 
appears, however, that even this law is not enough. Under it 
one would presume that it would be possible to convict almost 
any agent who gave information at all, of making misrepresenta- 
tions. An agent might make general statements, almost obvious in 
their accuracy, but if they were not susceptible of legal proof, they 
would involve him in the meshes of the law. Lest, however, any 
means should be wanting to the officers of justice, the Govern- 
ment has now proposed to prohibit all soliciting of emigrants. 
This novel feature is added to the penal code, which is now 
before the House, and has been referred to a committee. Persua- 
sion of any sort to emigrate is made a penal offense. If the 
clause is adopted no person can exercise openly the office of an 
agent of emigration or colonization, although technically it is not 
forbidden to recommend routes and settling places to those 
already resolved to leave. Unfortunately, this discrimination is of 
little practical value. The agents of rival steamship lines, for 
instance, could with difficulty keep themselves within the limits of 
the law. The Weser Zeitung, holds that this measure will be 
ineffective, being shrewd enough to discern that the causes which 
are depopulating the agricultural regions of Prussia lie too deep 
for the control of emigration agents.” , 
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For several reasons the British banking system is attracting 
more attention in this country, and is likely to do so for some 
time to come. The financial movements of Great Britain are 
closely allied with our own, and there is some probability that 
banking reforms of an important character will be agitated in the 
present session of the British Parliament. Indeed a special com- 
mission was appointed last year on this subject at the instance of 
Mr. Goschen, the well-known banker and member for the City of 
London. A still more important reason is found in the fact that 
we have arrived at the culmination of the great expansion of 
industry due to the gold discoveries of 1848. Its effects have been 
conspicuous all over the world. This economic revolution has 
greatly enlarged the foreign commerce of the various nation- 
alities; it has covered the earth with railroads, telegraphs, banks and 
factories ; it has created an enormous sum of new wealth; it has 
started an era of prodigal expenditure both public and private; it 
has enlarged the armies of the world till they reach the aggregate 
of seven millions of men; and it has increased the National debts 
of Christendom by fifteen thousand millions of dollars; in 1848 
these debts were 8,500 millions, and to-day we find them reported 
at 23,500 millions. The important point for our present argu- 
ment is, that in these stupendous movements of the material 
forces which have been called into activity during the last quarter 
of a century, England has become the great financial Clearing- 
House of the world. On the banking system of England as the 
great center of the world’s business, functions of immense impor- 
tance devolve. These functions are growing in importance every 
year. The question, therefore, is a very natural one, Has the 
British banking system been growing in strength as fast as it has 
expanded in other ways? Have the power and capacity of the 
banking machinery augmented in proportion to the new work which 
the rapid development of commerce and wealth have brought it 
to do? It is our purpose in this article to offer a few sugges- 
tions in elucidation of these important inquiries. And at the out- 
set it is very needful that the reader should form for himself a 
distinct conception of the British banking system as it really is. 
This is not so easy a task as it would be if the Government pub- 
lished an annual report of bank statistics, tabulated and arranged for 
easy reference, as is done in the United States. For the collection 
and arrangement of such information, the British Board of Trade 
has defective facilities ; and among the reforms of the future an early 
place should be given to the project of publishing, through quar- 
terly, or half-yearly, or annual reports, the more frequent the 
better, tabulated statistics showing a few fundamental facts 
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about the banking system. These facts are, the aggregate sum of 
the deposits and the cash reserves, of the capital and the surplus, 
of the profits and the dividends of all the banks in the country, 
This is a scheme which has often been proposed as a needful 
compliment to the Peel legislation of 1844 for the Bank of 
England. From the London Economist, the London Banker's 
Magazine, and the Journal of the Statistical Society; from the 
essays of Mr. Seyd, Mr. Palgrave, and from some other sources, 
information is accessible of much value about the banks of Great 
Britain. But for the objects we have in view, the best and latest, 
as well as the most complete report we have seen, is contained in 
an elaborate paper by Mr. Thomas Bouchier Moxon, of Stock- 
port. It has the further advantage of being made up to the 
period of June, 1874, when the tide of bank expansion, which led 
to the Aberdare panic in England, was just about reaching its 
highest level. In attempting to answer the question, What is the 
amount of the capital, of the deposits, and of the reserves of the 
English banking system ?—we shall for the most part follow Mr. 
Moxon’s figures, so far as they seem to us to be confirmed by 
those of the chief authorities on the subject. We trust some com- 
petent statistical writer will continue the work, and give to the 
world the statistics for subsequent years until the British Board of 
Trade can be induced to take up this long neglected part of its 
proper work. 

The banking system of England consists of several distinct 
parts. There are, first, the Bank of England; secondly, the joint- 
stock banks, and thirdly, the private banks. Leaving out of the 
account for the present the Scotch and Irish banks, we pass to 
the three classes of English banks. The paid-up capital of the 
country joint-stock banks in England at June, 1874, is reported 
at £ 19,580,000, besides which these banks had an aggregate sur- 
plus of £ 8,040,000; equal to 41 per cent. upon the capital. The 
capital of the private bankers is unknown, but it may be omitted 
from these tables by way of counter-balancing any over-estimate 
of their deposits. The London joint-stock banks show a capital 
of £ 9,250,000, supported by an aggregate surplus of £ 3,022,000, 
équal to 33 per cent. The London private bankers are estimated 
by Mr. Seyd to employ a capital of £ 15,000,000. The Bank of 
England return for 1st July, 1874, states the capital at £14,533,000, 
and the rest or surplus at £ 3,211,000, which is equal to about 
22 per cent. It thus appears that the capital employed by the 
banking system of England must be at least £ 58,400,000, plus 
the surplus of the joint-stock banks, £14,270,000. Hence, the 
total capital and surplus amounts to £ 72,670,000, or $ 363,350,000. 

The Scotch banks report an aggregate capital of about 
£ 9,600,000, supported by an aggregate surplus of £ 3,166,000, 
which is equal to about 33 percent. The Irish banks have a capi- 
tal of nearly £ 7,000,000, supported by reserves of £ 2,623,000, 
equal to 37% per cent. These figures give the total bankers’ 
capital of the United kingdom as £ 75,000,000, with a surplus of 
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£ 20,000,000. The whole sum of the capital and surplus amounts, 
therefore, to 95 millions sterling, er $ 475,000,000. : 

The deposits have been estimated by Mr. Moxon in the fol- 
lowing manner: The official reports of 31 country joint-stock 
banks, at December, 1873, state their capital to be £ 8,327,688; 
their reserve, £ 3,398,700; their note circulation, £ 612,029; their 
profits, 1,615,982; and their deposits, £ 70,923,215. On this report 
the estimate is formed for the 12 banks, whose year ends at the 
same date, and whose report does not state their deposits. These 
12 banks report their capital to be £ 1,738,765; their reserve, 
£853,654; their note circulation, £ 380,951; and their profits, 
4 354,116; their total deposits are estimated at about £ 14,700,000. 
Similarly, 25 banks in June, 1874, report their deposits to be 
£ 24,649,057; and we estimate the unreported deposits of 13 
other banks to be about ¥£ 19,000,000. Only half-year’s reports 
have been obtained of 2 other banks, whose deposits appear to be 
over £ 3,000,000. Of 12 banks Mr. Moxon has been able to 
obtain no other particulars than the capital, surplus and circula- 
tion; but, assuming that the proportion they bear to’ the deposits 
in the case of 83 banks will hold good for these 12 companies, 
he puts down their deposits as £ 11,350,000. By these successive 
steps is obtained a total of £ 143,681,566, or $ 718,407,830, as the 
aggregate deposits of the 95 country joint-stock banks. 

We next come to the deposits of the private country banks, 
and, as no reports are made by these banks, a more arbitrary 
course must be adopted. In the interior of England the number 
of officers of private banks is about half that of the officers of 
joint-stock banks. We may then state their deposits at a sum 
equal to half those of the joint-stock banks, or £ 70,000,000. We 
shall now have a total for the deposits of provincial bankers of 
4 213,681,566, or $ 1,068,407,830. 

Passing next to the London joint-stock banks, and allowing 
for the acceptances of the joint-stock bank, the amount stated at 
December, 1873, we find from their reports an aggregate of 
deposits amounting to £ 94,305,000, whilst Mr. Seyd, after careful 
inquiry, estimates the deposits of the London private bankers in 
£ 90,000,000, a computation which is confirmed by the fact that 
these private bankers act as agents for more than half the country 
joint-stock banks, and for the great majority of the private country 
banks. 

We now leave the banks, and turn to the Discount Companies. 
Four of these companies, in June, 1874, state their joint resources 
as follows: capital, £ 2,683,750; reserves, £685,000; deposits, 
4 23,975,000. Mr. Seyd estimates the total capital of thirty-nine 
discount houses at £ 7,367,000, which would represent total 
deposits of about £ 60,000,000. The Lconomist’s “Commercial 
History for 1874,” computes the total means of the discount 
houses at £ 67,440,000, with which the foregoing estimate very 
closely agrees. 

The last department of the British banking system is the sav- 
ngs banks. The deposits in savings banks and post-office banks 
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of Great Britain are reported at £ 61,665,000, of which the Eng- 
lish banks hold £ 53,631,000, the Scotch banks ¥£ 5,042,000, and 
the Irish banks £ 2,992,000. Thus the savings banks, as we 
said, add to the deposits of the banking system an aggregate of 
4 61,665,000, or $ 308,325,000. 

As we have now explored the various sections of the English 
banking system, we should be able to state the aggregate, both 
of the capital and of the deposits, which that system contains. 
There is, however, one further difficulty to surmount. We must 
discover, if we can, what proportion of these deposits are dupli- 
cated. Every body knows that the country banks keep part 
of their assets on deposit in London. The Scotch and Irish banks 
do the same. Moreover, the London banks keep money on 
deposit with the discount houses, and with the Bank of England. 
Hence, the same million of deposits from country banks may figure, 
first, in the aggregates of these country banks; secondly, in the 
reports of the London banks to which they have been sent; and 
thirdly, in the Bank of Engiand, in which the London bank has 
deposited them. It is difficult to decide how much the aggregate 
of such duplicated deposits amount to, or what deduction should 
be made in our reports on account of them. Mr. Moxon sets the 
duplication down at about 35 millions sterling, and he estimates 
the net deposits of the British banking system at £ 573,375,000, 
or $2,866,875,000. This estimate agrees with those of other 
writers. In the absence of official figures we may accept those 
before us as approximately true. It may be interesting to com- 
pare these aggregates with the corresponding reports of the United 
States. From the Comptroller’s report, lately issued, we find that 
the National Banks, the State Banks, the Trust Companies, and 
the Savings Banks of this country have a total sum of deposits of 
$ 1,870,525,619. It thus appears that the American banking sys- 
tem has about two-thirds of the extent of the English system if 
we measure both by the standard of their deposits. 

We are now ready to proceed a step further, and to inquire 
into the aggregate resources of the English banks, including their 
capital, their surplus, and their circulation. Our present inquiry is, 
How much capital the banks wield in their daily business ;—and 
of course the answer is that they wield, first, their own capital, 
and, secondly, the capital intrusted to them by their depositors 
and by their note-holders,—the former of whom accept an inscrip- 
tion on the bank books, and the latter a promissory note of the 
bank itself, in lieu of actual cash. As to the net deposits of the 
banks they amount, as shown above, to £ 573,375,000; the bank 
capital is set down at £ 75,000,000, supported by a surplus of 
Z 20,000,000. The capital of the discount houses is £ 7,367,000, 
and the note circulation is £ 43,000,000. These figures give us 
a total of £ 718,742,000, or $ 3,593,710,000. This is the aggre- 
gate of resources wielded by the British banking system in the 
three forms of capital, surplus and circulation. 

If we compare this last aggregate with the corresponding totals 
of our American banking system, we obtain the following figures 
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deposits, as shown above, $ 1,870,525,619; capital and surplus of 
the National Banks, $ 692,150,798; capital and surplus of State 
Banks, $ 84,884,270; ditto of Trust Companies, $ 28,821,713. This 
gives us a total of resources, $2,676,382,400. It thus appears 
that the English banking system is worked with a much smaller 
amount of capital than is required by the American system. If 
we compare the banking system to a machine, of which the capi- 
tal is the power and the deposits the weight to be moved, we 
may say that the English system moves 2,866 millions of deposits 
with a power of only 362 millions of capital, while we require a 
lever of 595 millions to move a weight of deposits of 1,870 mill- 
ions. In other words, the work that is done by one million of 
capital here is accomplished in the English banking system by 
$ 396,226 in England. We will not analyze this fact any further 
just now, as it will come up again when we discuss the relative 
dangers of the two systems of banking. 

Before proceeding to the remaining statistics of the English 
banking system, we must answer an objection. Why, it is asked, 
cannot as complete statistics be obtained by us for the banks of 
Great Britain as for those of the United States? The answer is 
that the laws of the two countries are fundamentally different. 
The English legislation has received no improvements for thirty 
years, and previous to that time deposit banking was almost 
unknown. The American system of legislation, demanding full and 
frequent reports of the banks for the protection of the public, is 
of quite recent origin, and would have been wholly unnecessary 
half a century ago. To show the spirit of the English legislation, 
we will cite the testimony of two witnesses—that of Sir Robert 
Peel, the originator of the present law of banking in England, and 
that of Mr. Thomson Hankey, formerly Governor of the Bank of 
England, and one of the ablest expounders of the system. Sir 
Robert Peel, in proposing the law, explained the objects as 
follows, in May, 1844. He said: “With respect to the banking 
business of the bank, I propose that it should be governed on 
precisely the same principles as would regulate any other body 
dealing with Bank of England notes. . ‘ ° , ‘ . 

“Tt is said the Bank of England will not have the means 
which it has heretofore had of supporting public credit, and of 
affording assistance to the mercantile world in times of commercial 
difficulty. Now, in the first place, the means of supporting credit 
are not means exclusively possessed by banks. All who are 
possessed of unemployed capital, whether bankers or not, and who 
can gain an adequate return by the advance of capital, are enabled 
to afford, and do afford, that aid which it is supposed by some 
that banks alone are enabled to afford. In the second place, it 
may be a question whether there be any permanent advantage in 
the maintenance of private or public credit, unless the means of 
obtaining it are derived from the Jona fide advance of capital, and 
not from a temporary increase of promissory notes issued for a 
special purpose. Some apprehend that the proposed restrictions 
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upon issue will diminish the power of the bank to act with energy 
at the period of monetary crisis and commercial alarm and derange- 
ment. But the object of the measure is to prevent (so far as 
legislation can prevent) the recurrence of those evils from which 
we suffered in 1825, 1836, and 1839. It is better to prevent the 
paroxysm than to excite it, and trust to desperate remedies for the 
means of recovery.” 

With regard to Mr. Hankey, he expressed the same views 
twenty years later, and after the law had been tested by the 
panics of 1847, 1857, and 1866, in each of which revulsions one 
of the chief principles of the bill had to be suspended for a time. 
He said: “The great object of the Act of 1844 was to secure at 
all times, and under every possible contingency, the conversion of 
every bank-note into gold when presented for payment. This 
object has been completely successful, and the Directors, as I 
have already stated, have no voice whatever in the matter. It 
requires no management, except the general superintendence of a 
large establishment where those employed have to discharge very 
responsible duties in dealing daily with large sums in bank-notes 
and in gold. The effect of the Act has undoubtedly been to 
secure the possession in this country of a much larger amount of 
gold than in all probability the Directors would have thought it 
necessary to hold, with reference merely to the interests of their 
shareholders. This large stock of gold bearing no interest, and 
retained merely as a security for the integrity of the bank-note, 
has been alleged to be an evil; but even if it were, in one way 
of looking at the question, an evil, it is a very slight one when 
compared with the enormous benefit secured to the community, 
that Bank of England notes and sovereigns shall at all times and 
under all circumstances be maintained at a perfect equality of 
value. So far, the Act of 1844 has been perfectly successful. 

“The remainder of the bank-note circulation consists of notes 
issued by various Joint Stock and private banking companies in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. The mode adopted by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1845 for securing the convertibility of these issues 
was based on a different principle: a limit was put on the amount 
which each bank might issue after 1845, and no new bank of 
issue could be subsequently opened; and this was considered by 
him sufficient for the purpose. Certain arrangements were sanc- 
tioned by which Bank of England paper could be substituted for 
other bank-notes, and it was thought probable that these would 
induce the relinquishment of much of the country bank circulation 
during the period to which the Act of Sir Robert Peel was 
limited, when it was contemplated to make fresh arrangements by 
which in all probability the country bank-note circulation through- 
out the kingdom would have been extinguished. The amounts of 
limit of country bank-note circulation under the Acts of 1844 and 
1845 were, for England and Wales, £ 8,689,937; for Scotland, 
4, 3,063,000 ; for Ireland, £ 6,354,494—Total, £ 18,107,431. The 
amount of bank-notes in the kingdom as authorized, independent 
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of that of the Bank of England, was, on the 3oth June, 1866, 
416,360,140. The amount actually in circulation was, £ 14,687,546. 

“The whole of this latter amount has been issued without any 
security for its redemption, and the Government derives no 
benefit therefrom excepting the stamp duties on the notes, which 
amount to about £55,000 per annum. It is true that the country 
note paper has never been made a legal tender, but it is also 
true that it is practically impossible for an ordinary tradesman in 
the country to refuse to take such bank-notes as are generally 
current in the locality. It may very fairly be asked why, if it is 
considered expedient to allow other banks to issue such an amount 
of bank paper without giving any security for its payment in gold, 
the Bank of England should be placed under more stringent regu- 
lations. But, in truth, the issue of bank-notes and sovereigns should 
be made under the same authority, and equally under Govern- 
ment superintendence; if the Bank of England is continued, as at 
present, to be the agent for the Government in this matter, and 
if it can clearly be shown, as I believe it can, that such an 
arrangement is highly advantageous to the country in an economical 
point of view, it appears to be only right and wise for Parliament 
to place the whole bank-note circulation of the country on the 
like uniform, clear, and intelligible footing.” 

“As to the management of the banking business by the Bank, 
it is a subject of great importance. I admit that it is one in 
which the monetary and commercial world in this country take 
the greatest interest;—but let me here briefly remark, before 
entering further into this branch of the subject, that the Act of 
1844 never touched the question of management in the most 
remote manner, beyond requiring, that a weekly statement of assets 
and liabilities should be published, and this requirement, not 
imposed on other banks, was only justifiable on the ground, that 
as long as the Bank of England continued to be the bank of 
deposit for all Government moneys, it was desirable that the public 
should have constant means of knowing the general character of 
its proceedings. Sir Robert Peel stated in 1844 that as the bank 
was to be free from all responsibility respecting the currency, it 
should be left perfectly unfettered by any legislative enactments as 
to its ordinary banking business, trusting as he did that its affairs 
would be so managed as to continue to command the confidence 
of the Government and of the country.” 

It would be easy to multiply our citations on this subject. 
Enough has been said, however, to answer the inquiry before us, 
and to show how it has happened that the banking system of 
Great Britain, though in other respects so good, has no efficient 
means by which the deposits of all the banks in the country shall 
be officially tabulated with the other banking statistics which 
are so fully exhibited to the public in the United States. The 
bank legislation of England was settled on its present basis at a 
period anterior to the gold discoveries of 1848, and to the growth 
of that vast system of deposit banking which the development of 
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commerce has created. Next month we shall illustrate this sub- 
ject further by completing our statistics of the banks, so as to 
show their profits, their reserves, and the distribution of their note 
circulation. These statistics will suggest, with those above given, 
many cogent reasons for the opinion which has been much dis- 
cussed both here and abroad, that a thorough reform of the Eng- 
lish banking laws will before long become inevitable. Whether 
this prediction is destined to prove true or not, it seems probable 
that the principle of publicity, which has been so useful a safe- 
guard of the banking system in the United States, will be applied 
in some appropriate and effective way to promote the solvency 
and the strength of the banks of Great Britain. 


INFLATION AND RESUMPTION. 


BY GENERAL JAMES A. GARFIELD.* 
[Abridged from the Atlantic Monthly for February.] 


The inflationists have not been fortunate in augmenting their 
literary store from the writings and speeches of our early American 
statesmen. Still they have made vigorous efforts to draft into 
their service any isolated paragraph that can be made useful for 


their purpose. So far as I have seen, they have found no comfort 
in this search except in very short extracts from three of the great 
leaders of public thought. The first is from a juvenile essay in 
defense of paper money, written by Benjamin Franklin in 1729, 
when he was twenty-two years of age. This has been frequently 
quoted during the last four years. They are not so fond of 
quoting Franklin, the statesman and philosopher, who after a life- 
long experience wrote, in 1783, these memorable words: “I 
lament with you the many mischiefs, the injustice, the corruption 
of manners, etc., that attend a depreciated currency. It is some 
consolation to me that I washed my hands of that evil by pre- 
dicting it in Congress, and proposing means that would have been 
effectual to prevent it if they had been adopted. Subsequent 
operations that I have executed demonstrate that my plan was 
practicable; but it was unfortunately rejected.” (Works, x. 9.) 

A serious attempt has been made to capture Thomas Jefferson 
and bring him into the service. The following passage from one 
of his letters to John W. Eppes (Works, vi. 140) has been paraded 
through this discussion with all the emphasis of italics, thus: 
“ Bank paper must be suppressed, and the circulating medium 

* This sketch of the History of our paper money is one of the best which has appeared on 
the subject. It has two peculiar features which have led us to offer an abridgment of its chief 
statements to our readears. First, it presents the chief facts of our paper money history in a 
form peculiarly adapted to meet some of the fallacies which have been so diligently promulgated 
of late by the inflationists; secondly, it supplies several {important facts which were necessarily 
omitted in Mr. Spaulding’s History of the legal-tender money, and in our recent article on that 


excellent work, to which the subjoined pages are a useful supplement. It will be an advantage 
to young students of the financial question to read both essays together. 
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must be restored to the nation, to whom it belongs. It is the 
only fund on which they can rely for loans; it is the only resource 
which can never fail them, and it is an abundant one for every 
necessary purpose. Treasury bills bottomed on taxes, bearing or 
not bearing interest, as may be found necessary, thrown into cir- 
culation, will take the place of so much gold or silver, which last, 
when crowded, will find an efflux into other countries, and thus 
keep the quantum of medium at its salutary level.” This passage 
was quoted as a strong point for the soft-money men in their 
campaign documents in Ohio, last fall. They did not find it con- 
venient to quote the great Virginian more fully. When this letter 
was written, the United States was at war with England, with no 
friendly nation from whom to obtain loans. The demand for 
revenue was urgent, and the Treasury was empty. Mr. Jefferson 
had long been opposed to the State Banks, and he saw that by 
suppressing them and issuing Treasury notes, with or without 
interest, the Government could accomplish two things: destroy 
State Bank currency, and obtain a forced loan, in the form of 
circulating notes. In enforcing this view, he wrote from Monticello 
to Mr. Eppes, June 24, 1813: “I am sorry to see our loans 
begin at so exorbitant an interest. And yet, even at that, you 
will soon be at the bottom of the loan-bag. Ours is an agricul- 
tural nation. . . . In such a nation there is one and only one 
resource for loans, sufficient to carry them through the expense 
of a war; and that will always be sufficient, and in the power of 
an honest Government, punctual in the preservation of its faith. 
The fund I mean is ¢he mass of circulating coin. Every one knows 
that, although not literally, it is nearly true that every paper dollar 
emitted banishes a silver one from the circulation. A nation, 
therefore, making its purchases and payments with bills fitted for 
circulation, thrusts an equal sum of coin out of circulation. This 
is equivalent to borrowing that sum; and yet the vendor, receiving 
payment in a medium as effectual as coin for his purchases or 
payments, has no claim to interest. . . . In this way I am not 
without a hope that this great, this sole resource for loans in an 
agricultural country might yet be recovered for the use of the 
nation during war; and, if obtained in perpetuum, it would always 
be sufficient to carry us through any war, provided that in the 
interval between war and war all the outstanding paper should be 
called in, coin be permitted to flow in again, and to hold the 
field of circulation until another war should require its yielding 
place again to the National medium.” From this it appears that 
Jefferson favored the issue of Treasury notes to help us through a 
war; but he insisted that they should be wholly retired on the 
return of peace. His three long letters to Eppes are full of pow- 
erful and eloquent denunciations of paper money. ‘The soft-money 
men appeal to Jefferson. We answer them in his own words: 
“The truth is that capital may be produced by industry, 
accumulated by economy ; but jugglers only will propose to create 
it by legerdemain tricks of paper money.” (Letter to Eppes, 
Works, vi. 239.) 
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Their third attempt to elect some eminent statesman as an 
honorary member of the new school affords a striking illustration 
of a method too often adopted in our politics. It was very con- 
fidently stated by several advocates of soft money that John C. 
Calhoun had suggested that a paper money, issued directly by the 
Government and made receivable for all public dues, would be as 
good a currency as gold and silver. Mr. Hill finally claimed Cal- 
houn’s authority in support of his absolute money, and printed on 
pages 56, 57, of his pamphlet a passage from a speech of Calhoun’s. 
Previous to the late elections, this extract was used in the Ohio 
campaign with much effect, until it was shown that there had 
been omitted from the passage quoted, these important words: 
“ leaving its creditors to take it [Treasury note circulation] or gold 
and silver at their option.” After this exposure, the great Nullifier 
was left out of the canvass. 

Most of the leading doctrines now held by the soft-money men 
are old, and have long ago been exploded. All are directly 
opposed to principles as well established as the theorems of Euclid. 
Believing that this generation of Americans is not willing to ignore 
all past experience, and to decide so great an issue as though it 
were now raised for the first time, we shall attempt to state, in 
briefycompass, the grounds on which the doctrine of hard money 
rests. Hard money is not to be understood as implying a cur- 
rency consisting of coin alone (although many have held, with 
Benton, that no other is safe), but that coin of ascertained weight 
and fineness, duly stamped and authenticated by the Government, 
is the only safe standard of money; and that no form of credit- 
currency is safe unless it be convertible into coin at the will of 
the holder. 

The oldest and perhaps the most dangerous delusion in refer- 
ence to money is the notion that it isa creation of law; that its 
value can be fixed and maintained by authority. Yet no error has 
been more frequently refuted by experience. Every debasement of 
the coin, and every attempt to force its circulation at a higher 
rate than the market value of the metal it contains, has been 
punished by the inevitable disasters that always follow the viola- 
tion of economic laws. The great parliamentary debate of 1695, 
on the recoinage of English money, affords an absolute demonstra- 
tion of the truth that Legislatures cannot repeal the laws of value. 
Mr. Lowndes, the Secretary of the Treasury, though he held that 
a debasement of the coinage should be rejected as “ dangerous 
and dishonorable,” really believed, as did a large number of 
members of Parliament, that if, by law, they raised the name of 
the coin, they would raise its value as money. As Macaulay puts 
it: “ He was not in the least aware that a piece of metal with the 
king’s head on it was a commodity of which the price was gov- 
erned by the same law which governs the price of a piece of 
metal fashioned into a spoon or a buckle; and that it was no 
more in the power of Parliament to make the kingdom richer by 
calling a crown a pound than to make the kingdom larger by 
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calling a furlong a mile. He seriously believed, incredible as it 
may seem, that if the ounce of silver were divided into seven 
shillings instead of five, foreign nations would sell us their wines 
and their silks for a smaller number of ounces. He had a con- 
siderable following, composed partly of dull men who really 
believed what he told them, and partly of shrewd men who were 
perfectly willing to be authorized by law to pay a hundred pounds 
with eighty.” It was this debate that brought forth those mas- 
terly essays of John Locke on the nature of money and coin, 
which still remain as a monument to his genius and an unanswer- 
able demonstration that money obeys the laws of value and is not 
the creature of arbitrary edicts. At the same time, Sir Isaac 
Newton was called from those sublime discoveries in science which 
made his name immortal, to aid the King and Parliament in ascer- 
taining the true basis of money. After the most thorough exam- 
ination, this great thinker reached the same conclusions. The 
genius ‘of these two men, aided by the enlightened statesmanship 
of Montague and Somers, gave the victory to honest money, and 
preserved’ the commercial honor of England for a century. 

In discussing the use of paper as a representative of actual 
money, we enter a new branch of political science, namely, the 
general theory of credit. We shall go astray at once if we fail to 
perceive the character of this element. Credit is not capital. It 
is the permission given to one man to use the capital of another. 
It is not an increase of capital; for the same property cannot be 
used as capital by both the owner and the borrower of it, at the 
same time. ‘But credit, if not abused, is a great and beneficent 
power. By its use the productiveness of capital is greatly increased. 
A large amount of capital is owned by people who do not desire 
to employ it in the actual production of wealth. There are many 
others who are ready and willing to engage in productive enter- 
prise, but have not the necessary capital. Now, if the owners of 
unemployed capital have confidence in the honesty and skill of 
the latter class, they lend their capital at a fair rate of interest, 
and thus the production of wealth will be greatly increased. Fre- 
quently, however, the capital loaned is not actually transferred to 
the borrower, but a written evidence of his title to it is given 
instead. If this title is transferable it may be used as a substitute 
for money; for, within certain limits, it has the same purchasing 
power. When these evidences of credit are in the form of checks 
and drafts, bills of exchange and promissory notes, they are largely 
used as substitutes for*money, and very greatly facilitate exchanges. 
But all are based upon confidence, upon belief that they represent 
truly what they profess to represent—actual capital, measured by 
real money, to be delivered on demand. 

These evidences of credit have become, in modern times, the 
chief instruments of exchange. The bank has become as indis- 
pensable to the exchange of values as the railroad is to the 
transportation of merchandise. It is the institution of credit by 
means of which these various substitutes for money are made 
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available. It has been shown that not less than ninety per cent. 
of all the exchanges in the United States are accomplished by 
means of bank credits. The per cent. in England is not less than 
ninety-five. Money is now the small change of commerce. It is 
perhaps owing to this fact that many are so dazzled by the brilliant 
achievements of credit as to forget that it is the shadow of capital, 
not its substance; that it is the sign, the brilliant sign, but not 
the thing signified. Let it be constantly borne in mind that the 
check, the draft, the bill of exchange, the promissory note, are all 
evidences of debt, of money to be paid. If not, they are fictitious 
and fraudulent. If the real capital on which they are based be 
destroyed, they fall with it, and become utterly worthless. If 
confidence in their prompt payment be impaired, they immediately 
depreciate in proportion to the distrust. 

We have mentioned among these instruments of credit the 
promissory note. Its character as an evidence of debt is not 
changed when it comes to us illuminated by the art and mystery 
of plate-printing. Name it National Bank note, greenback, Bank 
of England note, or what you will; let it be signed by banker, 
president, or king, it is none the less an evidence of debt, a 
promise to pay. It is not money, and no power on earth can 
make it money. But it is a title to money, a deed for money, 
and can be made equal to money only when the debtor performs 
the promise—delivers the property which the deed calls for, pays 
the debt. When that is done, and when the community knows, 
by actual test, that it will continue to be done, then, and not till 
then, this credit-currency will in fact be the honest equivalent of 
money. Then it will, in large measure, be used in preference to 
coin, because of its greater convenience, and because the cost of 
issuing new notes in place of those which are worn and 
mutilated is much less than the loss which the community suffers 
by abrasion of the coin. To the extent, therefore, that paper will 
circulate in place of coin, as a substitute and an equivalent, such 
circulation is safe, convenient, and economical. And what is the 
limit of such safe circulation ? Economic science has demonstrated, 
and the uniform experience of nations has proved, that the term 
which marks that limit, the sole and supreme test of safety, is the 
exchangeability of such paper for coin, dollar for dollar, at the 
will of the holder. The smallest increase in volume beyond that 
limit produces depreciation in the value of each paper dollar. 
It then requires more of such depreciated dollars to purchase a 
given quantity of gold or of merchandise than it did before depre- 
ciation began. In other words, prices rise in comparison with 
such currency. The fact that it is made a legal tender for taxes 
and private debts, does not free it from the imexorable law that 
increase of volume decreases the value of every part. 

It is equally true that an increase of the precious metals, 
coined or uncoined, decreases their value in comparison with other 
commodities; but these metals are of such universal currency, on 
account of their intrinsic value, that they flow to all parts of the 
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civilized world, and the increase is so widely distributed that it 
produces but a small increase of prices in any one country. Not 
so with an inconvertible paper money. It is not of universal 
currency. It is national, not international. It is non-exportable. 
The whole effect of its depreciation is felt at home. The level of 
Salt Lake has risen ten feet during the last thirty years, because 
it has no outlet. But all the floods of the world have made no 
perceptible change in the general level of the sea. 

The character of inconvertible paper money, the relation of its 
quantity to its value, and its inevitable depreciation by an increase 
of volume, were demonstrated in the Bullion Report of 1810, by 
facts and arguments whose force and conclusiveness have never 
been shaken. In the great debate that followed, in Parliament and 
through the press, may be found the counterpart of almost every 
doctrine and argument which has been advanced in our country 
since the suspension of specie payments. ‘Then, as now, there 
were statesmen, doctrinaires, and business men, who insisted that 
the bank-notes were not depreciated, but that gold had risen in 
value; who denied that gold coin was any longer the standard of 
value, and declared that a bank-note was “abstract currency.” 
Castlereagh announced in the House of Commons that the money 
standard was “a sense of value in reference to currency as compared 
with commodities.” Another soft-money man of that day said: 
“The standard is neither gold nor silver, but something set up in 
the imagination, to be regulated by public opinion.” Though the doc- 
trines of the Bullion Report were at first voted down in Parlia- 
ment, they could not be suppressed. With the dogged persistency 
which characterizes our British neighbors, the debate was kept up 
for ten years. Every proposition and counter proposition was 
sifted ; the intelligence and conscience of the nation were invoked; 
the soft-money men were driven from every position they occu- 
pied in 1811, and at last the ancient standard was restored. 
When the Bank redeemed its notes, the difference between the 
mint price and the market price of bullion disappeared, and the 
volume of paper money was reduced in the ratio of its former 
depreciation. During the last half century few Englishmen have 
risked their reputation for intelligence by denying the doctrines 
thus established. 

These lessons of history cannot be wholly forgotten. I com- 
mend to the soft-money men of our time the study of this great 
debate, and that of 1695. When they have overturned the doc- 
trines of Locke and Newton, and of the Bullion Report, it will be 
time for them to invite us to follow their new theories. But we 
need not go abroad to obtain illustrations of the truth that the 
only cure for depreciation of the currency is convertibility into coin. 
Our American colonies, our Continental Congress, and our State 
and National Governments have demonstrated its truth by repeated 
and calamitous experiments. The fathers who drafted our Consti- 
tution believed they had “shut and bolted the door against irre- 
deemable paper money;” and since then no President, no Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury, has proposed or sanctioned a paper cur- 
rency, in time of peace, not redeemable in coin at the will of the 
holder. Search our records from 1787 to 1861, and select from 
any decade twenty of our most illustrious statesmen, and it will be 
found that not less than nineteen of them have left on record, in 
the most energetic language, their solemn protest and warning 
against the very doctrines we are opposing. 

The limits of this article will allow only the briefest statement 
of the evils that flow from a depreciated currency, evils both to 
the Government and to the people, which overbalance, a thousand 
to one, all its real or supposed benefits. The word “dollar” is 
the substantive word, the fundamental condition, of every contract, 
of evéry sale, of every payment, whether at the Treasury or at 
the stand of the apple woman in the street. The dollar is the 
gauge that measures every blow of the hammer, every article of 
merchandise, every exchange of property. Forced by the necessi- 
ties of war, we substituted for this dollar the printed promise of 
the Government to pay a dollar. That promise we have not kept. 
We have suspended payment, and have compelled the citizen to 
receive dishonored paper in place of money. The representative 
value of that paper has passed, by thousands of fluctuations, from 
one hundred cents down to thirty-eight, and back again to ninety. 
At every change millions of men have suffered loss. In the midst 
of war, with rising prices and enormous gains, these losses were 
tolerable. But now, when we are slowly and painfully making our 
way back to the level of peace, now when the pressure of hard 
times is upon us, and industry and trade depend for their gains 
upon small margins of profit, the uncertainty is an intolerable 
evil. That uncertainty is increased by doubts as to what Congress 
will do. Men hesitate to invest their capital in business, when a 
vote in Congress may shrink it by half its value. Still more 
striking are the evils of such a currency in its effects upon inter- 
national commerce. Our purchases from and sales to foreign na- 
tions amount in the aggregate to one thousand two hundred mill- 
ion dollars per annum, every dollar of which is measured in coin. 
Those who export our products buy with paper and sell for gold. 
Our importers buy with gold and sell for paper. Thus the aggre- 
gate value of our international exchanges is measured successively 
by the two standards. The loss occasioned by the fluctuation of 
these currencies in reference to each other falls wholly on us. 
We alone use paper as a standard. And who among us bears 
the loss? The importer, knowing the risk he runs, adds to his 
prices a sufficient per cent. to insure himself against loss. This 
addition is charged over from importer to jobber, from jobber to 
retailer, until its dead weight falls at last upon the laborer who 
consumes the goods. In the same way the exporter insures him- 
self against loss by marking down the prices he will pay for prod- 
ucts to be sent abroad. In all such transactions capital is 
usually able to take care of itself. The laborer has but one com- 
modity for sale, his day’s work. It is his sole reliance. He must 
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sell it to-day or it is lost forever. What he buys must be bought 
to-day. He cannot wait till prices fall. He is at the mercy of 
the market. Buying or selling, the waves of its fluctuations beat 
against him. Daniel Webster never uttered a more striking truth 
than when he said, “Of all the contrivances for cheating the 
laboring classes of mankind, none has been more effectual than 
that which deludes them with paper money. This is the most 
effectual of inventions to fertilize the rich man’s field by the sweat 
of the poor man’s fate.” 

The cry for currency shows that soft-money men have con- 
founded credit with capital, and vaguely imagine that, if more 
paper dollars were printed, they could be borrowed without 
security. In whatever form the new currency be proposed, whether 
in the so-called absolute money, or in the “interconvertible paper 
money tokens,” as a relief from distress, it is a delusion and a 
snare. All these schemes are reckless attempts to cut loose from 
real money—the money known and recognized throughout the 
world—and to adopt for our standard that which a great gold 
gambler of Wall street aptly called “phantom gold.” Their 
authors propose a radical and dangerous innovation in our polit- 
ical system. They desire to make the National Treasury a bank 
of issue, and to place in the control of Congress the vast money 
power of the nation, to*be handled as the whim, the caprice, the 
necessities, of political parties may dictate. Federalist as Hamil- 
ton was, he held that such a power was too great to be central- 
ized in the hands of one body. This goes a hundred leagues 
beyond any measure of centralization that has yet been adopted 
or suggested. 

In view of the doctrines herein advocated, what shall be said 
of the present condition of our currency? It is depreciated. Its 
purchasing power is less than that of real money by about four- 
teen per cent. Our notes are at a discount; not because the 
ability of the nation to redeem them is questioned, but partly 
because its good faith is doubted, and partly because the volume 
of these notes is too great to circulate at par. What that volume 
ought to be no man can tell. Convertibility into coin is a per- 
fect test, and is the only test. The duty of the Government to 
make its currency equal to real money is undeniable and impera- 
tive. First, because the public faith is most solemnly pledged, and 
this alone is a conclusive and unanswerable reason why it should 
be done. The perfidy of one man, or of a million men, is as noth- 
ing compared with the perfidy of a nation. The public faith was 
the talisman that brought to the Treasury thirty-five hundred mill- 
ion dollars in loans, to save the life of the nation, which was not 
worth saving if its honor be not also saved. The public faith is 
our only hope of safety from the dangers that may assail us in 
the future. The public faith was pledged to redeem these notes. 
in the very act which created them, and the pledge was repeated 
when each additional issue was ordered. It was again repeated in 
the Act of 1869, known as the “Act to strengthen the public 
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credit,” and yet again in the Act of 1875, promising redemption 
in 1879. 

Secondly, the Government should make its currency equal to 
gold, because the material prosperity of its people demands it. 
Honest dealing between man and man requires it. Just and 
equal legislation for the people, safety in trade, domestic and for- 
eign, security in business, just distribution of the awards of labor, 
—none of these are possible until the present false and uncertain 
standard of value has given place to the real,*the certain, the uni- 
versal standard. Its restoration will hasten the revival of com- 
mercial confidence, which is the basis of all sound credit. 

Thirdly, public morality demands the re-establishment of our 
ancient standard. The fever of speculation, which opr fluctuating 
currency has engendered, cannot be allayed till its cause is 
destroyed. A majority of all the crimes relating to money, that 
have been committed in public and private life since the war, 
have grown out of the innumerable opportunities for sudden and 
inordinate gains which this fluctuation has offered. The gold panic 
of 1869, which overwhelmed thousands of business men in ruin, 
and the desperate gambling in gold which is to-day absorbing so 
many millions of capital that ought to be employed in producing 
wealth, were made possible only by the difference between paper 
and gold. Resumption will destroy all that at a blow. It will 
enable all men to see the real situation of their affairs, and will 
do much toward dissipating those unreal and fascinating visions of 
wealth to be won without industry, which have broken the for- 
tunes and ruined the morals of so many active and _ brilliant 
citizens. 


—— 


THE FIRST BANKING LAW OF SWITZERLAND. 


In the BANKER’s MacGaZzINE of September, 1874, we gave a 
general account of the banking system of Switzerland and its 
growth, with a table showing the names, capital, circulation and 
coin reserve of the several banks of issue. The various States or 
cantons of this sturdy republic have in force many different regu- 
lations in respect to the issue of bank-notes. In some of the 
cantons only certain specified banks are empowered to emit circu- 
lation, while in others any private person has a right to issue 
notes. The want of a general and uniform bank law has been 
greatly felt, and a bill has at last been elaborated and passed in 
the Bundesversammlung, or Congress of Switzerland, of which we 
publish the substance below. 

The new Constitution of Switzerland, which was adopted about 
five years since, contains the following provision in Section 39: 

“The Confederation may give a general law on the issue and 
the redemption of bank-notes. But no monopoly in the issue of 
bank-notes, and no obligation to accept the notes, shall be 
established.” 
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Under the authority of this Section the “ Bundesrath,” or 
Council of States, prepared a bank bill, which is reported to have 
undergone at the hands of the “ Bundesrath,” the “ Standerath,” 
and the “National Rath,” no less than seventeen remodelings 
before its passage by the Congress. 

It will be observed that by the authorizing section above 
quoted, the legal-tender feature, which is a part of our own 
National Banking Law, is distinctly and positively forbidden. 
Nevertheless, Section 13 of the bill prescribes that “ every bank of 
issue, and every branch bank, is obliged to accept the notes of 
the other banks of issue, so long as they fulfill the obligation of 
redeeming their notes.” It is difficult to understand how pro- 
visions so utterly at conflict can be harmonized by law. 

For the following abstract of this bill we are indebted to the 
London Banker's Magazine : 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH NOTES MAY BE ISSUED. 


SecTion 1. In the Confederation of Switzerland only such 
banks are empowered to issue bank-notes as publish a balance- 
sheet at least once a year, and comply with the rule established 
by this law. 

Sec. 2. The permission to issue bank-notes depends on the 
Council of States (Bundesrath), and it shall only refuse this per- 
mission if the rules established by this law are not complied with. 

Sec. 3. Every bank intending the issue of bank-notes must be 
able to show a paid-up capital of at least half a million of francs. 
No bank is allowed to issue notes exceeding its paid-up capital, 
and in no case shall the sum of twelve million of francs be 
exceeded. Nevertheless the Congress (the Bundesversammlung) 
may reduce the amount of notes allowed to be issued by the 
banks. 

Sec. 4. The banks of issue are not allowed to give unsecured 
credit, or to speculate in stocks or merchandise. 

Sec. 5. Only notes of 1,000, 500, and 50 francs may be issued. 

The issue gof 20-franc notes may be granted by a special 
decree. 

All notes are to be manufactured at the expense of the banks 
of issue by the central office as provided for in Section 17. All 
notes shall be uniform in size and shape. They must bear the 
words :— 

“ Schweizerische Emissionsbanken.” 

“ Banques suisses d’émission.” 

“ Banche soizzere di emissione.” 

“ (Bundesgesetz vom 18 Herbstruonat, 1875.) 

The notes of the different banks are distinguished by the name 
of the firm, and the signature of the issuing bank. The notes are 
to be distributed among the banks under the control of the Con- 
federation. 

_ Sec. 6. The Confederation is not responsible for the redemp- 
tion of the notes issued. 
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No one besides the banks of issue (Section 13) is obliged to 
take bank-notes instead of coin. 


METAL RESERVE FOR NOTES. 


Sec. 7. Every bank of issue shall set apart for the redemption 
of its notes coin to the amount of 4o per cent. of its circulation, 
This coin shall exclusively serve for the redemption of its notes, 

Sec. 8. The note circulation uncovered by coin must be secured 
by bills or notes of other banks. At least one-third of the bills 
serving as a security against the note circulation must be payable 
in Switzerland. Bills serving as security against the note circula- 
tion must be payable at four months date; they must bear at 
least two approved signatures; nevertheless, one signature shall be 
sufficient for one-third part of these bills, the remaining security 
being covered by’ a mortgage. 

Sec. g. In case a bank of issue stops payment, the holders of 
the notes of that bank have the ‘preference in the redemption of 
the notes by cash, the notes of other banks, and the amount of 
the bills in possession of the failing bank. The other assets are 
to be divided among the note-holders and the other creditors. 


CIRCULATION AND REDEMPTION OF NOTES. 


Sec. 10. Worn notes are not to be re-issued. 
SEC. II. Notes which are torn must be redeemed if the holder 
produces the principal part of the note, or proves that the part of 


the note not in his possession has been destroyed. The bank is 
not obliged to pay on the other part of the redeemed note in 
case it should afterwards be presented. The former holder of 
notes lost or entirely destroyed is not empowered to claim indem- 
nification for his loss. 

Sec. 12. Every bank is responsible only for the redemption of 
its own notes. It is obliged to redeem its notes as soon as they 
are presented. The branch banks are under the same obligation; 
nevertheless, they may claim in case of need a delay of 24 hours, 
exclusive of Sundays and lawful holidays. 

The holder of a dishonored note may demafid process of 
execution against the bank not fulfilling its obligation of redemp- 
tion. In cantons in which executions under a statute law con- 
cerning bills of exchange are not provided for, the shortest of the 
other forms of execution is to be used. 

Sec. 13. Every bank of issue, and every branch bank, is obliged 
to accept the notes of the other banks of issue, as long as they 
fulfill the obligation of redeeming their notes. 

Sec. 14. Every bank of issue is obliged to redeem the notes 
of the other banks of issue as far as the amount of cash in its 
possession allows, and as long as the banks of issue whose notes 
are presented fulfill their obligation of redemption. In case the 
amount of cash in possession of a bank is not large enough for 
redeeming immediately the notes of another bank, the said bank 
may claim a delay of, at the utmost, thrice twenty-four hours, in 
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' order to obtain the necessary cash from the bank which issued the 
presented notes. 

In case this respite should be unsuccessful, the afore-mentioned 
note-holder may, after protest, claim execution against the bank 
which dishonored its notes. If the holder of dishonored notes 
claims execution, the bank to which the dishonored notes were 
first presented shall see that process is issued. 

Sec. 15. In case of vis major, the Bundesrath may temporarily 
withdraw the obligation of accepting and redeeming the notes of 
banks of issue. Nevertheless, no bank of issue may be discharged 
of the obligation to redeem its own notes. 

Sec. 16. Every bank of issue must redeem immediately its own 
notes accepted by another bank. 

The expenses incurred in the remittance of notes, or of the 
amount with which they are to be redeemed, must be defrayed by 
the banks which issued those notes. 


CONTROL OF THE CONFEDERATION. 


Sec. 17. For the purpose of facilitating the fulfillment of the 
aforesaid obligations, and of giving the Confederation a control, 
the banks of issue shall establish a central office (centralstelle) 
responsible for its actions to the Bundesrath, and the latter is to 
be represented in the central office. 

The following are the principal duties of the aforesaid central 


office : 

a. It has to manufacture the bank-notes, and to distribute 
them amongst the banks of issue. (Section 5.) 

6. It has the superintendence of destroying defective notes, and 
supplying new ones; 

¢. It forms a Clearing-House for the mutual exchange of the 
notes of the banks of issue; 

@. It has to furnish the Bundesrath with the reports ordered in 
Section 18. 

The expenses of the centralstelle are to be defrayed by the 
banks of issue according to their amount of issue. 

Sec. 18. The banks of issue have to furnish the centralstelle 
with : 

a. Their weekly balances; 

b. Their monthly balances ; 

¢. Their annual balances. 

The centralstelle has to prescribe a uniform schedule for these 
balances. It has to examine and put together these balances, and 
publishes them with a report on its own transactions. 

The centralstelle has to report to the Bundesrath on the 
balances of the banks of issue, and may, in case of need, propose 
the inspection of certain banks of issue. 

Sec. 19. In case a bank of issue has transgressed the regula- 
tions laid down in this law, in particular if it has not redeemed 
its notes in due time, or if the amount of cash, bills, and. notes 
of other banks of issue set apart for the redemption of its notes 
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(Sec. 8) has sunk under the lawful amount, the Bundesrath is 
empowered to withdraw the authorization of its issuing notes, 
The withdrawal, or the reduction of a bank’s authorized amount 
of issue, may also be ordered if an important part of the paid up 
capital is proved to be lost. But the Bundesversammlung may be 
appealed to in case of such a decision of the Bundesrath. In 
every case banks of issue suffering loss may claim to be indemni- 
fied at law. 

Sec. 20. The Bundesrath will prepare rules concerning the 
withdrawal of the notes of a bank which may stop payment, or 
which was disallowed to issue notes by the Confederation, or 
which has discontinued to issue notes. 

Sec. 21. All differences resulting from the issue of notes and 
cognizant to the civil law, are to be submitted to the tribunal of 
the Confederation (Bundesgericht). 

Sec. 22. The banks of issue have to pay into the exchequer 
of the Confederation a duty of 2 per cent. on the amount of the 
issue granted. 


TRANSITORY REGULATIONS, 


Sec. 23. Until six months after this law comes in force, the 
existing banks of issue have to ask the Bundesrath for powers to 
issue notes. Six months after a bank has received new notes it 
is forbidden to issue either its own old notes, or those of the 
other banks of issue; the old notes must be immediately called in 
and redeemed. 

Sec. 24. The banks which issued notes, but did not receive 
the permission of issuing notes in future, must call in their old 
notes. The Bundesrath shall further decide on this above regula- 
tion and operation. It may grant a respite of five years, after 
which all notes must be redeemed. 

Sec. 25. The Bundesrath is empowered to execute the regula- 
tions established in this law. This law repeals all cantonal regu- 
lations on the issue of bank-notes. Notwithstanding that, the 
regulations concerning the conditions of the “cantonal banks” 
remains in force, as far as they are not contrary to the regula- 
tions established in this law. 

Sec. 26. The Bundesrath has to publish this law, and to fix 
the date on which it is to come in force. 


[According to the Constitution of Switzerland this bill, having 
passed the Bundesversammlung, would have become a law on the 
21st of January, 1876, unless by that time a demand for its 
submission to the vote of the people had been made by 30,000 
citizens of Switzerland, or eight Cantonal Governments. This 
right has been claimed by over 30,000 voters, and the bill is 
therefore to be affirmed or rejected by the popular vote of the 
nation, which will shortly be taken.—Ep. B. M.| 





AUSTRIAN PAPER MONEY. 


AUSTRIAN PAPER MONEY AND THE CRISIS OF 1873. 


By, DupLey P. BAILey, JR. 


Austria, like Russia, has had an interesting and instructive ex- 
perience with paper money. Austria first tried the experiment 
towards the close of the Seven Years’ War, in 1762; Russia a few 
years later, in 1769. Both belong to the same economic era. In 
Austria, the notes though practically State paper, appear to have 
been nominally bank-notes issued by the old Bank of Vienna, 
founded in 1703. They bore no interest, were of denominations 
of from five to one hundred florins, and “were to be taken 
everywhere in payment.” The privilege of convertibility into coin 
at first possessed by them, was suspended in 1797—the year of 
bank suspension in England—the issues then amounting to 74°2 
millions. The volume of the notes continued to increase and 
their value to diminish until 1811, when the quantity outstanding 
was 1,060,793,653 florins, worth from one-eighth to one-twelfth of 
their nominal value. There was, besides, a great quantity of de- 
based copper coin in circulation. By an Imperial Patent, issued 
on the 2oth of February, 1811, and published March 15, the 
paper money was reduced to one-fifth of its nominal value, at 
which rate it was to be withdrawn and exchanged for new re- 
demption notes, called the Vienna value paper money. Of this the 
Government promised that only enough should be issued to redeem 
the Bank notes, but subsequently, pressed by fresh necessities, it 
evaded the promise by issuing anticipation notes, so called be- 
cause they were issued in anticipation of taxes, but essentially like 
the redemption notes except in name. The necessities of the 
Government carried the issues of anticipation notes up {fo 
466,533,088 florins at the beginning of 1816; besides 212,159,750 
florins of redemption notes, making the total circulation of Vienna 
paper money at that date 678,692,838 florins. This was again reduced 
to two-fifths of its nominal value, thus making two State bankruptcies 
within a period of five years. For the purpose of withdrawing the 
paper money, the Austrian National Bank was founded in 1816, with 
a capital consisting of 100,000 shares, each of 100 florins Conven- 
tion money (so-called because fixed by Convention between Austria 
and Bavaria in 1753), and 1,000 florins in the Vienna paper 
money, making, at the reduced value of the latter, 500 florins a 
share. Up to 1820 only 50,621 shares had been issued, giving a 
subscribed capital of 25,310,500 florins. ‘The remaining shares 
were issued at 800 florins each in 1853, the value of the 
old shares at that date, carrying the active capital up to 
about 80,000,000 florins. It is given in 1870 as g0,000,000 
florins. By the combined operations of the Bank and the 
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State, the paper money was reduced to 99 million florins in 
1827, and 1o millions in 1840. By the beginning of August, 
1853, nearly all the Vienna paper money had been redeemed, and 
the State owed the Bank for this service 67,693,866 florins, one- 
half without interest, and one-half at 4 per cent. By Imperial 
decree of April 27, 1858, this paper money was ordered to be put 
out of circulation after July 1, 1858, at which date it was to cease 
to be used either in public offices or private traffic as payment. 
The financial embarrassments of Austria were not cured by — 
these operations. Since 1789 every year has showed a deficit 
except, possibly, 1845, when the authorities figured a small sur- 
plus. Successive deficits have increased the debt from 825 millions 
of florins in 1815 to 987 millions in 1820; 1,084 millions in 1830; 
1,250 millions in 1848; 3,o10 millions in 1868, and 3,065 millions 
in 1873, although the Empire was, at the peace of 1866, relieved 
of «the Lombardo-Venetian debt and 35,000,000 florins of its 
general debt, which were assumed by Italy. The annual inter- 
est on the debt has increased from 5,381,000 florins in 1816 
to 21,000,000 florins in 1831; 43,369,312 florins in 1842; 
49,977,940 florins in 1849; 104,917,013 florins in 1859; 120,872,000 
in 1867, and 134,500,000 in 1874. The cost of the military and 
naval establishments increased from 68,400,000 florins in 1832 to 
72,300,000 florins in 1848; 165,100,000 florins in 1849; 116,000,000 
florins in 1852; 208,900,000 florins in 1854; 216,000,000 florins 
in 1855; 105,800,000 florins in 1858, and 97,407,827 in 1874. 
The total amount of the deficits from 1848 to 1861 are estimated 
at 1,636 millions of florins, and from 1862 to 1867 inclusive, at 
864 millions, making in all 2,500 millions. The efforts of the Bank 
to relieve the State have constantly interfered with its commercial 
operations. On the 31st of December, 1847, the Bank had a cir- 
culation of 218,971,125 florins, against which it held 70,240,570 
florins of specie. In March, 1848, the revolution at Vienna 
caused a run upon the Bank which compelled it to suspend specie 
payments, its notes being declared inconvertible by Imperial de- 
cree of May 21, 1848. Its circulation in May was reduced to 
177,810,520 florins, and its bullion to 21,940,198 florins. Relieved 
from the obligation to redeem its notes in coin, it made large ad- 
vances to the Government, the debt of the State to it being 
increased August 31, 1849, to 220,539,090 florins, while, to do 
this, it had increased its circulation to 259,349,940 florins, or 
$ 126,100,000, against which it held 27,510,966 of silver. In 1849 
the State again resorted to issues of paper money to the extent of 
76,717,158 florins, consisting of 3 per cent. notes, Imperial 
Treasury notes, notes upon the Hungarian revenue, Lombardo- 
Venetian notes, and mint notes, all except the mint notes having 
forced currency. The Government issued 88,979,021 florins more 
of these notes in 1850, and in 1851 53,630,051 florins, making in 
all 219,326,230 florins. As some of it was in the meantime re- 
deemed and withdrawn, there remained outstanding at the end of 
May, 1851, 171,915,160 florins, of which 54,544,879 was in the 
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treasury of the National Bank, leaving in actual circulation 
117,370,281 florins, besides 243,991,415 florins of Bank notes, 
giving a total of paper money in circulation of 361,361,696 florins, 
or $175,200,000. ‘The premium on silver was &t this time about 
zo per cent. At the beginning of 1854 the debt of the State to 
the Bank had been reduced to 121,710,790 florins, and the latter 
had increased its silver to 44,881,334 florins, and diminished its 
circulation to 188,309,217 florins, or _ Reagcncnchceg There were in 
addition 148,334,658 florins, or $71,942,000, of State paper money, 
giving a total paper currency of 336,643,875, or Schasmaans 
The premium on silver was reduced to 22 percent. The Crimean 
war, in 1854, created a necessity for increased military expendi- 
tures, and involved both the State and the Bank in new difficul- 
ties. In consequence of the assistance it afforded to the State, 
the Bank was compelled to greatly expand its circulation, as shown 
by the following statement: : 


Claims on the Notes and Bills 
Government. Specie. * Circulation. of Exchange. 
Siorins. Siorins. Slorins. Siorins. 


294,226,495 -- 45,207,083 -. 383,491,000 .. 73,212,203 
49,410,555 -- 377,880,275 - 86,764,715 
87,240,610 .. 380,180,085 .. 84,004,747 


203,784,354 -- 98,043,021 -. 383,480,789 .. 78,884,734 

Thus situated, the Bank was in no condition to grant much 

assistance to commerce during the crisis of 1857, from which the 
mercantile community suffered severely. 

The years 1857 and 1858 mark an important era in the mon- 
etary history of Austria. Previous to 1857 the coinage of the 
Empire was based upon the Convention florin of 216.5 grains, 
833 fine, worth at the rating of silver in our dollar 48.6 
cents, and rated in our customs valuation at 48% cents. By an 
Imperial decree of September 19, 1857, issued in pursuance of a 
monetary convention with Germany, the mint pound of 500 grams 
of fine silver was established as the basis of the coinage. From 
this were to be coined 45 guldens or florins of the new currency, 
g-10 fine silver to 1-10 copper, each weighing 190.5 grains, and 
worth 46.2 cents at the rating of silver in our old dollar, and 45.3 
cents as it is rated in the Trade dollar. Gold was to be coined 
for commercial purposes, but silver was to be the legal currency 
of the Empire. This currency was assimilated to that of North 
Germany, where the mint pound of silver was coined into 30 
thalers, so that three gulden Austrian currency were equal to two 
thalers. It was also assimilated to that of South Germany, 
where the mint pound was coined into 5234 florins, so that six 
gulden Austrian currency were equal to seven florins of South 
Germany. 

By a decree of April 27, 1858, it was provided that from and 
after November 1st, 1858, the new currency should be the only 
lawful coin, and from that date the use of other kinds of currency 
were to cease. All transactions, public and private, were to be 
adjusted after January 1, 1859, to the new currency, obligations 
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contracted under the former currencies to be discharged in the 
new at certain fixed rates, after November 1, 1858. Another de- 
cree was issued August 30, 1858, providing that the National 
Bank should from November 1, 1858, only issue notes of 1,000, 
roo, and 1o florins in the new Austrian currency, and after that 
date it should redeem its notes on demand in the new coin. One- 
third of the new notes was to be covered by silver coin or bullion, 
or in some cases gold, and the balance by legally discounted bills 
of exchange or other securities. The notes were to be a legal- 
tender in payment of all debts to the Government, and to private 
individuals. The old notes in Conventional currency were to be 
withdrawn as the new were issued, remaining, however, a legal 
tender at the rate of 100 florins for 105 florins of the new Aus- 
trian currency. All notes of 1o florins and upwards of the old 
currency were to be withdrawn by October 31, 1859, while the 
notes of 5, 2 and 1 florins were to be reduced to 100,000,000 
florins as speedily as possible, the time when they were to be 
entirely withdrawn being left to be fixed at a future period. 

In accordance with the Imperial decree, the Bank resumed specie 
payments November 1, 1858, after a suspension of over ten years. 
Its metallic reserve, including foreign bills of exchange, amounted 
to about 130,000,000 florins. The operation appears to have caused 
some pressure upon the bank at first, but by the close of the year 
matters began to move more smoothly. By the last published 
statement, previous to December 31, 1858, the specie and bars in 
its vaults amounted to 100,406,490 florins, against 385,026,597 flor- 
ins of notes in circulation, making, with 150,000,000 florins of State 
paper money then in circulation, a total of 535,026,597 florins. 
Had the period been one of political and financial tranquillity the 
experiment might have succeeded, but with so large a portion of 
its funds locked up in advances to the State, the bank was in no 
condition to maintain specie payment in the face of any serious 
pressure. Early in 1859 it became apparent that the struggle for 
the liberation of Italy, which had ended in defeat ten years before, 
was about to be renewed, and that in this contest France was to 
be the ally of Italy. The bank found itself seriously affected by 
the events of the period, and on the commencement of the Italian 
war, April 29, 1859, an Imperial decree authorized the bank to 
do openly what it had for some time done secretly, to refuse to 
cash its notes, and in compensation this same decree forced 
the bank to advance 133,000,000 florins on a loan of 200,000,000 
florins which the Government was then contracting. In addition 
to this advance in paper, the bank loaned the Government at 
different times 20,000,000 florins in specie. The State deficit of 
1859 was 256,638,437 florins, and in consequence of the assistance 
which the bank had to afford the State, it was obliged to increase 
its circulation while contracting its banking operations proper. 
The increase of its notes and the decrease of its specie was 
accompanied by a rapid depreciation in the value of the former, 
as shown by the following official statement of the condition of the 
bank at different dates, beginning with January 1, 1859: 
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Discounts & Disc’t on 
Bullion. Bank-Notes. Advances. B'k-notes. 
Florins. Florins. Florins. Per cent. 


January 1, 1859---- 105,000,000 .... 387,000,000 
April +--+ 105,000,000 .... 382,000,000 
May «+--+ 101,000,000 .... 376,000,000 
une ©  .--+ 90,000,000 .... 429,000,000 
uly +--+ 79,000,000 ..-. 453,000,000 
August +++ 76,000,000 .... 466,000,000 
September “ .... 77,000,000 .... 478,000,000 ... ore 
December “ .... 79,000,000 -... 474,000,000 .... 3 ante 
January 1, 1860.... 80,000,000 .... 466,000,000 .... as 
January 30, “ .... 80,254,962 ..-. 463,717,707 .--. 86,567,287 ...- 

The great increase in the discount in May was due to ih 
commencement of the war on the 29th of April. The reverses of 
the Austrians caused a still further increase in June, while in July, 
though Austria had in the previous month suffered two great 
defeats, at Magenta and Solferino, there began to be a prospect 
either of peace, or assistance from Germany, so that the discount 
diminished somewhat, while the conclusion of peace in July 
brought it down to 16 per cent. in August, from which it 
increased with more regularity as the result of the overissues. 

The recovery of the bank was slow. At the beginning of 
1861 exchange at London on Vienna stood at 15:4 florins to the 
pound sterling, indicating a discount of about 32 per cent. At 
the beginning of 1862 the notes of the bank in circulation 
amounted to 475,182,853 florins, its coin and bullion to 99,148, 381 
florins, deposits to 99,646,692 florins, and the depreciation of its 
notes as indicated by the course of exchange at London on 
Vienna was about 27 per cent. In December, 1862, a Bank act 
was passed peremptorily enacting the resumption of cash payments 
‘on the 1st of January, 1867, metal to be in the meantime gradually 
substituted for the small notes. This had so favorable an effect 
that in January, 1863, the discount was reduced to only 6 per 
cent. The floating debt of the State to the Bank, which stood at 
212,872,195 florins, during the whole year 1861, was reduced to 
192,589,931 florins on the 31st of October, 1862; 159,072,213 
florins on the 31st of December, 1863 ; and about 140,000,000 
florins at the end of 1864. The funded debt of the State to the 
Bank amounted at the beginning of 1863 to about 40,000,000 
florins more. By means of these repayments the Bank was enabled 
to reduce its circulation at the end of 1864 to 375,828,020, and 
to increase its specie to 117,363,718 florins. 

This favorable condition of the Austrian currency was not to 
be of long duration. The war with Prussia in 1866 gave rise to 
fresh issues of paper, and postponed indefinitely the resumption 
of specie payments. By an Imperial decree of May 5, 1866, the 
one and five-florin notes of the Bank were declared to be State 
notes, and a legal tender for all debts public or private, except as 
otherwise provided by law. The Bank notes in circulation at this 
time are stated to have been 343,597,316 florins, and the one and 
five florin notes 112,000,000 florins, and it was decreed that the 
latter might be increased to 150,000,000 florins. By the Bank 
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statement of Tuly 31, 1866, the circulation consisted of 361,770,471 
florins, besides one and five florin notes to the amount of 
150,000,000 florins, giving a total of 511,770,471 florins, or 
$ 236,437,000. Early in July the discount, as indicated by the 
exchanges, had risen to about 1g per cent., and in January, 1867, 
to\about 21 per cent. The State deficit increased to 436,600,000 
florins in 1866, and was 120,000,000 florins in 1867, and the . 
issues of State paper money greatly exceeded the 150,000,000 
florins of one and five florin notes of the Bank provided by the 
decree of May 5, and amounted on the 31st of December, 1866, 
to 325,496,934 florins, or $150,379,000. One year later, there 
were in circulation, of bank-notes circulated by the State, 39,712,640 
florins, and State notes proper 261,424,047 florins; in all, 301,136,687 
florins, besides 11,999,752 florins of fractional currency; making 
313,136,439 florins, comprised in the common debt of the Empire. 
There were also 109,672,043 florins interest-bearing, and 2,404,960 
florins non-interest-bearing State notes; making together 112,077,003 
florins embraced in the Cisleithan debt. The whole volume of 
State paper money amounted at this date to 425,213,442 florins, 
or $196,448,000. The discount, as indicated by the course of 
the London exchange, was reduced to about 15 per cent. 

Soon after this, a minor reform was effected, in substituting 
silver coins of ten and twenty kreutsers (4°6 and g‘2 cents) for 
the fractional currency previously in circulation, consisting of a 
paper obligation of ro kreutsers; so small that it could not be 
readily handled, and soon becoming defaced and torn. 

Among the most serious evils connected with an inconvertible 
paper currency, especially of Government legal-tender notes, is its 
tendency to involve nations in bankruptcy and repudiation. Ig 
Austria, the use of depreciated paper money has become chronic, 
and her history has been marked by repeated bankruptcies and 
breaches of faith—a natural result of increasing the expenditure 
and debt to an insupportable degree, by paying out a currency 
which is worth the least in times of disturbance, when the pay- 
ments are at their maximum, and which, by its improvement on 
the return of better times, imposes an additional burden in pro- 
viding for the debts thus created. The annual interest on the 
debt of Austria at this time absorbed about 30 per cent. of the 
annual revenues, and about 2 per cent. of the annual income of 
the people. The Government yielded to the temptation to lighten 
the public burdens by an act of bad faith, which is likely in the 
end to prove a costly relief. On the 3oth of June, 1868, an 
Imperial decree was issued providing that the public debt, except 
the paper money and certain specified securities, should be con- 
verted into bonds bearing interest at 5 per cent., this interest to 
be taxed at the rate of 16 per cent., while the interest on certain 
other loans not convertible into the new bonds was to be taxed 
at the rate of 20 per cent. The bondholders protested in vain 
against this confiscation of from one-sixth to one-fifth of the 
interest promised to them. 

(Zo be concluded in April Number.) 
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LEGAL INTEREST AMONG THE ROMANS. 


BY M. DU MESNEL-MARIGNY. 


[Zranslated from the Journal des Economistes for the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. } 


In treating of the rate for loans of money at Rome, as fixed 
in the year B. C. 451, by the law of the Twelve Tables, modern 
commentators upon the ancient historians have made a serious 
mistake. Almost all of them say that the annual rate was only 
one per cent., while in reality it was 12 per cent. The question 
is a delicate and difficult one, and after the details which we shall’ 
give, it will be easily seen that we cannot too carefully consider 
it; but we hope to bring for its solution some decisive reasons. 
The inaccuracy of many of the valuations relating to the financial 
customs of the past is easily explained by the fact that the inter- 
preters of antiquity have until lately neglected a little too much 
the study of economic science. Many considerations speak in our 
favor. Is it reasonable to suppose that the legislators of any 
people could succeed in reducing the rate of interest to one per 
cent. per annum? Who can entertain a doubt that, in considera- 
tion of the risk which the lender always runs of not being repaid, 
it would be infinitely more to his interest to keep his capital than 
to lend it at such a low rate of interest? That any one would 
deposit money in a bank, exacting no more than 2 per cent., 1 
per cent., or 134 per cent. per year, on condition of having the 
power to withdraw a part, or even the whole, at a moment’s 
notice, is conceivable and even quite usual. But such a loan as 
this when made, not to a bank, but to private individuals, who 
would immediately pay away all they had just received, would be 
an impossibility. For how could such a borrower repay his loan 
on demand ? 

We can understand the lending of money without any inter- 
est. It is a work of friendship or of charity. It may be the 
result of a divine precept, and become a blessing. But was it in 
this spirit that the Romans acted in sending Commissioners to 
Greece to make out a new code? By no means; it was only a 
question of the material service it could render. Neither was it 
in fixing the interest at the maximum rate of one per cent. that 
the religious or humane purposes of which we have spoken could 
have been reached. According to Livy, during the troubles 
excited by Manlius in the year B. C. 382, a centurion declared 
that “while he fought to regain his overthrown Penates, the prin- 
cipal of his debt already paid several times over would be swallowed 
up in the interest.” Could such a thing be if the interest was 
not more than one per cent.? Still further. In the year B. C. 
345, a sedition provoked by the legal rate of interest having 
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broken out, the Consuls, Manlius Torquatus and Caius Plantius, 
reduced the rate to one-half of what it had been. From which 
our opponents conclude, without hesitation, that the legal interest 
was reduced to one-half per cent. per annum. What mockery! 
Would that have been indeed a brilliant success for the people, a 
great advantage which they would have gained by their revolu- 
tion? A diminution of one-half per cent. in the rate of interest! 
Would that be sufficient to pacify them? But on our principle 
this measure is readily explained, inasmuch as it reduced the legal 
rate of interest from 12 to 6 per cent. I might still further add 
that the laws of the Twelve Tables having been copied from the 
laws and customs of Greece, it is not to be supposed that they 
would have reduced to one per cent. a year, the interest on loans 
of actual cash, when it is notorious that in Greece, during the 
same period, investments in real estate paid from 12 to 18 per 
cent., and maritime interest ranged from 30 to 40 per cent. and 
upward. ‘ 

How could it possibly have happened, moreover, that the laws 
should be so merciful to the borrower as to fix the rate of inter- 
est at one per cent., when in case of any delay in the fulfillment 
of his promise to pay, this very law gave him up to the severity 
of his greedy creditors, empowering them to imprison him or sell 
him as a slave, to torture him or even to mutilate him. But let 
us examine the law itself, and we shall see that its interpretation 
justifies perfectly the sense which we have given it. The law of 
the Twelve Tables is thus expressed: “If any one in a loan shall 
deduct more than an ounce he shall return it fourfold,” “Si quis 
unciario foenore amplius foenerassit, quadruplione luito.” What say 
our opponents? They affirm that the basis of computation is the 
Roman ‘As,’ at the value which that coin had at the close of 
the Roman republic. They draw the conclusion that as the 
Romans paid their interest every month, the monthly interest on 
a hundred ‘asses’ would have been one ounce, which is the 
twelfth part of the ‘as.’ This would of course be exactly one 
per cent. a year. But between the value of the ‘as’ at this last 
period and its value at the time when the Twelve Tables were 
promulgated, there was a great difference, which should warn them 
to distrust the conclusions at which they have arrived. Now, 
every body knows that it is a familiar custom in all countries to 
quote the rates of interest in the ordinary coin used in business. 
Thus in France we say the interest is 5 francs per 100 francs, 
and not 5 louis per 100 louis, or 5,000 francs per 100,000 francs. 
Now, about the close of the Republic various descriptions of coin, 
of gold and silver, had been put in circulation. The copper 
mines, better worked than formerly, produced greater quantities of 
metal. Moreover, the ‘as,’ a copper coin, had been reduced 
by successive changes of the standard. As compared with the 
‘as’ of the time of the Twelve Tables, the coin had fallen to the 
twenty-fourth part of its original value. Instead of a pound it 
weighed about half an ounce, and in value it was equal to about 
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, centimes of French money. Thus it was very natural that dur- 
ing this period the ‘as’ should be generally used as the unit of 
monthly or yearly interest. 

It was not thus at the time when the Twelve Tables were 
published ; for then, according to Pliny, the use of silver money 
was unknown. The ‘as’ then weighed twelve ounces of copper, 
and represented an important sum. Indeed, 100 ‘asses’ were 
looked upon as a small fortune. At that time the ounce was no 
doubt regarded as the unit of interest. Thus, when a man lent 
money, he would say that his monthly interest was one ounce 
per 100 ounces, and not one ounce per 100 ‘asses.’ Undoubtedly 
this is the correct explanation of this usury law of the Twelve 
Tables, which has so often been misunderstood. 

The more modern form of quoting interest as one ‘as’ per 
100 ‘asses’ must have come into use about the time of the 
destruction of Carthage, B. C. 146. For it was then that the 
Roman Government, in order to pay its creditors, reduced the 
‘as, formerly weighing 12 ounces to a half-ounce, and shortly 
after, the use of gold and silver money was adopted by the 
Republic. The popular denominations of the division of the ‘as’ 
into twelve parts (for the name of this money was still given to 
the standard weight) must have greatly assisted this change. The 
people were thus enabled to graduate with the greatest ease all 
the variations, which, according to circumstances, the loan of 
money might undergo, a facility which the ‘ounce’ did not allow to 
the same extent. We must then distinguish these two epochs 
from each other, and if Tacitus and Livy used forms of speech 
which have ‘been cited by our opponents to demonstrate their 
opinions, we must remember that these historians have only 
reproduced, almost verbatim, the expressions of the law of the 
Twelve Tables, whose true meaning, relating only to ‘ ounces,’ as 
was then familiarly known to everybody. We have had in France 
similar modifications in the manner of quoting the rates of interest. 
Before the Revolution of 1793, a capitalist was said to lend money 
at the rate of one denier for five, at one denier for six, or at one 
denier for ten. The ‘denier’ was then the unit of interest, 
as the franc is now. We say at present the rate of interest is not 
one franc for five, but 20 francs for 100. From what source have 
we borrowed this modern computation of interest at so much per 
cent.? Partly from the fact that the old coin called a ‘denier,’ 
of which there were 12 in a sou, has disappeared from the cate- 
gory of moneys, as having no longer an appreciable value. This 
is precisely what happened 2,000 years ago to the monetary ounce 
of the Roman Republic, by reason of the microscopic value to 
which it was reduced. 

By these arguments it is demonstrated that the loan of money, 
fixed by the law of the Twelve Tables, was raised to one per 
cent. per month, or 12 per cent. per annum. But the rate of 
interest at Rome did not always remain at this level. We have 
seen that in the year B. C. 345, it was reduced to one-half, viz, 
to 6 per cent. But the usurers of Rome discovered the possibility 
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of illegally oppressing their debtors, either by deducting the interest 
beforehand, or by making their loans through foreigners, who were 
not amenable to the Roman laws. In the year B. C. 342, accord- 
ing to Livy, the Tribune Genucius, wishing to correct these 
abuses, originated a law which made usury more difficult. The 
historian says: “I find it reported by some authorities that L. 
Genucius, a Tribune of the people, brought in a law against 
usury.” Many historians contend that this law prohibited all 
interest. But there is the more difficulty in believing this, because 
Livy makes it quite clear that in the year B. C. 323, loans on 
interest were not at all suppressed. He even speaks of a creditor 
who kept his debtor in irons, claiming that besides the debt due 
to him, he was entitled to a certain profit of the same debt, which 
he exacted with the greatest severity, without amy apparent 
punishment. 

During this very year an important change took place in the 
monetary jurisprudence of Rome. In consequence of the extreme 
greed and great cruelty of a creditor, it was decided that for 
bankruptcy it should not be any longer allowed to keep a citizen 
in chains, or to sell him into slavery. The property alone of the 
debtor, and not his person, was to be the future guarantee of any 
debt he might contract. As a result of this law, the outbreaks 
between creditors and debtors, formerly so frequent, were effectually 
stopped. But the rate of interest, which, as shown above, had 
been fixed at 6 per cent., went on increasing from year to year. 
This increase is easily accounted for by the fact that the usurers 
had no longer to deal with the common people who had no 
security to offer, but with a fraction of the rich spendthrifts of 
Rome, whose ruin did not excite the passions and animosity of 
the Roman population. 

Toward the close of the Republic, the common rate of interest 
was 12 per cent. a year. Often, however, this rate was singularly 
exceeded. Cicero tells us in his speech against Verrés, that the 
latter lent money at the rate of 24 per cent. a year. In a letter 
to Atticus, he says that the famous Brutus, one of Cesar’s mur- 
derers, had invested a large sum at double interest, or 48 per 
cent., with the further condition that all unpaid interest should be 
added every month to the principal, so that it might fructify anew 
at the same profitable rate. 


Ss 


Notice OF ELECTIONS.—Section 10 of the National Currency Act seems to 
have been construed by some bank officers as requiring thirty days’ notice by 
advertisement to be given before every election of Directors. In reply to an 
inquiry on this point from Mr. L. H. Williams, Cashier of the Fifth National 
Bank of Pittsburgh, the Comptroller of the Currency thus indicates the mean- 
ing of the law: /irst—That thirty days’ notice is required in cases when from 
any cause an election was mot held at the time appointed. The law does not 
require this notice at regular annual meetings. Second—Where the articles of 
association provide that “all elections shall be held according to such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Board of Directors, not inconsistent with 
law,’’ the necessity of advertising the regular annual meeting of stockholders 
will depend upon the by-laws of regulations referred to in the articles of asso- 
ciation. 
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A SUGGESTION IN RELATION TO THE SINKING FUND. 


To the Editor of the Banker's Magazine :. 


If, as contemplated by the Resumption Act of last year, the 
Government is to be prepared to pay its notes on demand in 
specie on and after January 1st, 1879, Congress cannot too quickly 
modify the law relating to the Sinking Fund. By the Act of 
February 25, 1862, establishing the Sinking Fund, and _ substan- 
tially re-enacted as Sec. 3,494 of the Revised Statutes, it is pro- 
vided that the coin received for duties on imports shall be set 
apart as a special fund, to be applied frs¢, to the payment of the 
interest on the debt in coin, and secondly, “to the purchase or 
payment of one per centum of the entire debt of the United 
States, to be made within each fiscal year, after the first day of 
July, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, which is to be set apart as 
a Sinking Fund, and the interest of which shall, in like manner, 
be applied to the purchase or payment of the public debt, as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall, from time to time, direct.” The 
Act which makes this provision is the same which authorized the 
first $ 150,000,000 of U. S. legal-tender notes, and the terms of the 
law seem broad enough to include purchases of greenbacks for the 
Sinking Fund. The law has not, however, received this construc- 
tion, and, if it were ever capable of it, the authority of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to reduce the volume of United States notes 
in this way was taken away by the Act of February 4, 1868, 
which suspended the further contraction of the currency. At 
present, therefore, only bonds can be purchased for the Sinking 
Fund. Consequently, unless the law is modified to meet the pres- 
ent exigency, the surplus coin remaining after paying interest on 
the bonds, which ought to be laid aside as a reserve preparatory 
to resumption, will have to be depleted by the $ 34,000,000, or 
more, required to be annually applied to the purchase of bonds for 
the Sinking Fund. During the last fiscal year the surplus revenue 
was not sufficient, and during the current year it will be barely 
sufficient, to provide for the Sinking Fund. Nor is it at all likely 
that, during the three years remaining before the day set for 
resumption, there will be any considerable balance to be devoted to 
the accumulation of a coin reserve, if so much gold is still to be 
applied to the Sinking Fund. It is in vain to think of providing 
from the revenue for the Sinking Fund and coin reserve, too. 
We shall.not have gold enough for both, unless we sell bonds to 
buy it. To leave the law as it now is, means either that the 
nation will not keep its pledge to resume January 1st, 1879, or 
else that it will, after using its coin to buy bonds for the Sinking 
Fund, sell other bonds to buy the gold needed for resumption. 
In this condition of things the chances are in favor of the former 
alternative, leaving the promised day of resumption, so long hoped 
for, so long deferred, still in the distance. It is thus that the law 
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providing for the Sinking Fund threatens to defeat the legislation 
for a return to specie payments. 

This result is to be avoided, and the legislation of Congress 
on the National debt harmonized, not by abandoning the Sinking 
Fund, but by so modifying the law relating to it that the coin 
destined to purchase bonds for it be accumulated in the Treasury 
until January 1st, 1879, unless previous to that date the coin in 
the Treasury shall have reached at least 60 to 75 per cent. of the 
notes of which payment may be demanded. ‘This gold will still 
be devoted to the redemption of the National debt, and the spirit 
and purpose of the law establishing the Sinking Fund will be fully 
satisfied. 

It is not too much to say that the highest good faith demands 
the adoption by Congress of this measure. The promise on the 
face of every greenback is that “The United States will pay to 
bearer dollars.” In the case of every other promiser than 
the United States a note in this form is construed as a note on 
demand. But some may affirm that in this case the promise 
comes under the principle that every contract, for the performance 
of which no time is specified, must be performed within a reason- 
able time. Assuming this construction, however,—the most favor- 
able one of which the contract is capable—the Government is still 
in default, for it has certainly been allowed a reasonable time to pro- 
vide for the payment of these notes. It has disbursed surplus gold 
enough since 1868 to redeem the last dollar of them. It was the 
cardinal error of Mr. Boutwell’s policy, that, by using the surplus 
gold in the Treasury to buy bonds, it would leave to be paid last 
that portion of the debt which was due first. If we are to aban- 
. don this vicious policy, if we really mean to honor the nation’s 
promises on the 1st of January, 1879, the law should be changed 
accordingly. By accumulating in the Treasury the gold which, 
under the law as it is, must be used to buy bonds, resumption 
can be made safe. 

This need not interfere with the proposed funding of $2,000,000 
of greenbacks per month. The contraction of the currency, and 
the accumulation of a coin reserve, may and should be carried 
along together. The approach of the day when the notes will be 
paid in coin, assured by the increasing reserve of gold, will have 
a tendency to cause an appreciation in the value of the paper 
dollar, so that a smaller quantity of notes will effect a given 
amount of work, and the volume of the currency will be, if it is 
not now, in excess of the wants of business. A moderate con- 
traction will tend to remove this excess from the overcrowded 
channels of circulation. This is the policy which has been pur- 
sued by the Bank of France with such success that, with its stock 
of specie up to $ 321, 600,000, and its circulation reduced to 
$ 468,100,000, there is now no perceptible depreciation in its notes 
as compared with coin, though it is nearly two years before it 
will be obliged to resume specie payments. EVERETT. 


[The questions raised by our . eee are examined at some length in an article on 
page 686 of this number.—Ep. B. M.] 





NATIONAL BANKS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE NATIONAL BANKS OF PENNSYLVANIA AND THE 
USURY LAWS. 


At a meeting of the officers of the National Banks of Pitts- 
burgh, held in January, Mr. L. Hatsey Wi..iams (Cashier of the 
Fifth National Bank of Pittsburgh) was appointed to prepare a 
paper on “The position of the National Banks of Pennsylvania 
under the Usury Laws,” in view of the decisions of the Supreme 
Courts of the United States and of the State of Pennsylvania. The 
question is accordingly presented by Mr. Williams as follows : 

The case of Lucas v. the Government National Bank of Potts- 
ville (vide Legal Journal, Nov. 3, 1875) decides that where a 
National Bank brings suit on a note, usurious interest having been 
charged, the borrower can claim, as a set-off, the whole amount 
of the discount charged, and in estimating this amount can go back 
six years, z.e., until barred by the statute of limitations, if the loan 
has been carried for so great a time. It does of declare that the 
penalty prescribed by the “ National Currency Act,” viz., double 
the amount of the usurious discount charged, can be set-off against 
the amount of the debt sought to be recovered. This penalty can be 
recovered only in an action against the bank, by the payer of a 
loan on which usurious interest has been charged, after the loan 
has been paid off; and such action must be commenced within 
two years from the date of the transaction. In the latter case, the 
borrower can sue for double the amount of the discount for two 
years, and for the whole of the discount for four years preceding, 
making, if the rate charged was g per cent., 72 per cent. of the 
whole loan. In the former case the borrower, being the defend- 
ant, can set off the whole amount of the usurious interest charged 
for six years, making, if the rate was 9 per cent., 54 per cent. of 
the loan. 

Another decision of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania goes 
farther, and decides that where suit is brought on a series of 
renewed loans “A,” usurious interest having been charged, the 
borrower can not only set off the whole amount of the usurious 
discount, but can also set off usurious discount in case of any 
other series of loans, “B,” “C,” or “D,” that may not be barred 
by the statute of limitations. 

Such seems to be the conditions under which the National 
Banks of Pennsylvania must now conduct their business. We now 
look for the remedy. And first, what remedy is there under exist- 
ing statutes ? Section 30th of the National Currency Act prescribes 
that “every association may charge on any loan, interest at the 
rate allowed dy the daws of the State where the bank is located, 
and no more—except that where by the laws of any State a 
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different rate zs limited for banks of issue, organized under State 
laws, the rates so limited shall be allowed for associations organ- 
ized in any such State under this Act.” 

We have numerous banks throughout this State that are allowed 
to charge rates of interest as high as 10 per cent. per annum. If 
any of these banks have the privilege of issuing notes, then must 
the same right to charge more than 6 per cent. belong to every 
National Bank in the State. 

It will be noticed that the Act under which the National 
Banks are organized allows these banks to charge “interest at 
the rate allowed by “Ae /aws of the State or Territory where the 
bank is located.” It does not say by the general laws or the special 
laws of the State, but simply “ by the laws of the State,” etc. As we 
find numerous /aws in force in this State, allowing a greater rate 
of interest than 6 per cent., do not the National Banks possess 
the same privileges? The question has never been decided, but 
we find an analogous case decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, reported in 18 Wallace, page 409, Ziffany v. The 
National Bank of Missouri. Tiffany, trustee of Darby, a bankrupt, 
brought an action of debt in the Court below, against the National 
Bank of Missouri, to recover under the provisions of the 3oth 
Section of the Act, twice the amount of interest paid by Darby, 
on certain loans made by the bank to him before he was adjudged 
a bankrupt. The ground of the action was, that the interest 
reserved and paid was g per cent., a rate averred to be greater 
than the amount allowed by law, to wit, 8 per cent. 

In Missouri, the banks of issue, organized under the State laws, 
are /imited to 8 per cent., but the rate of interest a//owed by the 
laws of Missouri generally is 10 per cent. 

Judge Strong, of the United States Supreme Court, in deliver- 
ing the opinion of the Court, said: “In an action like the present, 
brought to recover that which is substantially a statutory penalty, 
the statute must receive a strict, that is, a literal construction. 
The defendant is not to be subjected to a penalty, unless the 
words of the statute plainly impose it.” The plaintiff argued that 
the National Banks were restricted to the rate allowed to banks 
of issue of the State, that is, to 8 percent. “ This,” the Court held, 
“could not be maintained,” and adds: “The Act of Congress is 
an enabling statute, not a restraining one, except so far as it fixes 
a maximum rate in all cases where State Banks of issue are not 
allowed a greater. If there is a rate of interest fixed by State 
laws for lenders generally, the banks are allowed to charge that 
rate, but no more, except that if State banks of issue are allowed 
to reserve more, the same privilege is allowed to National Banks. 
The Act of Congress speaks of allowances to National Banks and 
limitations upon State. Banks, but it does not declare that the 
rate limited to State Banks shall be the maximum rate allowed to 
National Banks.” “It cannot be doubted that it was intended by 
Congress to give the National Banks a firm footing in the different 
States where they were located. It was expected they would come 
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into competition with State Banks, and it was intended to give 
them at least equal advantages in such competition. _In order to 
accomplish this, they were empowered to reserve interest at the 
same rates, whatever those rates might be, which were allowed to 
similar State institutions.” In view of the fact that none of the 
State Banks are liable to the heavy penalty inflicted by the State 
Supreme Court in the Lucas case, and that many of the State 
Banks are allowed to charge a higher rate of interest than are the 
National Banks, can it be said that the intent of Congress, as 
expounded by the United States Supreme Court, is carried out by 
the ruling of Judge Gordon, in Lucas v. Government National 
Bank of Pottsville? This decision puts the National Banks at 
a disadvantage as compared with all other lenders within the 
State, while the object of Congress was to protect the National 
Banks from unfriendly State legislation and unfriendly State judicial 
rulings. Judge Strong, in his opinion, goes on to say: “ Obviously, 
if State statutes should allow to their banks of issue a greater rate 
of interest than the ordinary rate allowed to natural persons, National 
Banking associations could not compete with them, unless allowed 
the same. On the other hand, if such associations were restricted 
to the rates allowed by the statutes of the State to banks which 
might be authorized by the State laws, unfriendly legislation might 
make their existence in the State impossible. A rate of interest 
might be prescribed so low that banking could not be carried on, 
excepting at a certain loss.” In view of the reasons given, the 
Court decided that the defendants, in receiving’ g per cent. 
interest upon the loans made by them, did not transgress the Act 
of Congress. 

The next consideration that suggests itself is, Will the Supreme 
Court of the United States limit the right to recover usurious 
interest only by the statute of limitations, or will it confine 
that right to two years, as prescribed by the National Currency 
Act? And will the Court allow the nght to set off usurious 
interest to be limited only by the statute of limitations, or confine 
that right to the specific note or series of notes in suit? We find 
that in the case of the Farmers & Mechanics’ National Bank of 
Buffalo v. Dearing, reported in full in the BANKER’s MAGAZINE 
for December, 1875, the Supreme Court of the United States, dis- 
cussing this question, says: “Where a statute prescribes a rate of 
interest and simply forbids the taking more, and more is con- 
tracted for, the contract is good for what might be lawfully taken, 
and void only as to excess.” Again: “ Where a statute creates a 
new offense and denounces the penalty, or gives a new right and 
declares the remedy, the punishment or remedy can be only that 
which the statute prescribes. The thirtieth section (of the National 
Currency Act) is remedial as well as penal, and it is to be dder- 
ally construed to effect the object which Congress had in view 
in enacting it. In the Act of 1864 the forfeiture of the debt is 
omitted, and there is substituted for it the forfeiture of the interest 
stipulated for, if it had only been reserved, and the recovery of 
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twice the amount when the interest has been actually paid.” The 
Court held that the bank was entitled to recover the principal of 
the note sued upon, less the amount of the interest unlawfully 
reserved. 

It may be added, that, on examination, we find the principle 
involved in Judge Gordon’s decision is not new, but has repeat- 
edly been affirmed by our Courts, notably in a case from this 
city—Fitzsimmons against Baum, 8 Wright, 40—decided by Judge 
Williams, and sustained by the Supreme Court of the State. The 
U. S. Circuit Court reluctantly ruled the same way in a case 
tried before Judge McKennan, although the right to set off usuri- 
ous interest on a second series of notes,“ B,” where series “ A” 
was in suit, was denied. This decision was under the Pennsylvania 
statute, and not under the National Currency Act. 

If we seek relief by legislation, there are three measures that 
suggest themselves: 

1st. To strike out the words “of issue” from the 3oth section 
of the National Currency Act. 

2d. To influence Congress to give the National Banks the 
benefits of the Usury law of the District of Columbia, which pro- 
vides that 6 per cent. per annum shall be the lawful rate of 
interest, but that parties may contract for 10 per cent. 

3d. To influence the Legislature to enact a law similar to 
that of Massachusetts, which is substantially the same as that of 
the District of Columbia. 


——a 


USURY BY NATIONAL BANKS. 
SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA, WESTERN DISTRICT. 
Lucas & Co. vs. The Government National Bank of Pottsville. 


ERROR TO COMMON PLEAS OF SCHUYLKILL COUNTY. 


(From the Pittsburgh Legal Intelligencer.) 


1. If a National Bank takes more than legal interest, it forfeits the entire 
interest. 

2. Usurious interest taken by a National Bank may be defaulked against 
the amount sued for by the bank. 

3. The Pennsylvania Act of Assembly, which limits the time in which 
usurious interest may be recovered back to six months, does not apply to 
transactions with National Banks. 


OPINION BY GORDON, J., OCTOBER II, 1875. 


This was an action brought by the Government National Bank 
of Pottsville against John Lucas & Co., on two certain notes and 
one check, all of which were drawn by George J. Richardson to 
the defendants, and by them indorsed to the plaintiff. © John 
Lucas, on the part of the defendants, filed an affidavit of defense, 
setting forth “That the said John Lucas & Co. were the payees 
on the notes and check upon which the suit is founded, and that 
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George J. Richardson was the maker. That said notes and check 
were sold to the said plaintiff at a discount of from 18 to 24 per 
cent. per annum, and that the defendants received from the 
plaintiff the amount of said notes and check, less said rate of dis- 
count. In addition to the above, said plaintiff has received from 
said George J. Richardson (corrected by a supplemental affidavit 
to read “defendants,” instead of “George J. Richardson”) on his 
(their) notes, not less than three thousand dollars in excess of 
the legal rate of interest, the same having been purchased by the 
plaintiff, at about the rate of twenty-one to twenty-four per cent. 
per annum discount, from the said defendants; and said defendants 
claim from the plaintiffs double the amount of interest under the 
Act of Congress.” On the 7th day of July, 1873, on motion of the 
plaintifi’s counsel, the Court entered judgment against the defend- 
ants for the whole amount of the plaintift’s claim, with interest 
from and after the maturity of the paper, striking out and disal- 
lowing, however, 18 per cent., the amount of discount. ‘This 
judgment is erroneous in that it includes interest on the paper in 
suit from the time it fell due. The Act of Congress speaks in 
this wise: “And knowingly taking, receiving, or charging, a rate 
of interest greater than aforesaid, shall be held and adjudged a 
forfeiture of the entire interest which the note, bill, or other evi- 
dence of debt, carries with it, or which has been agreed to be 
paid thereon” (Rev. Stat., Sec. 5,198.) 

Observe it is the entire interest which the bill or note carries 
with it that is forfeited, and not merely that which the party bor- 
rowing may agree to pay. The illegal act destroys the interest- 
bearing power of the obligation, and as there can be no point in 
the history of such paper at which it is freed from the taint of 
illegality, so it follows there can be no point of time from which 
it can bear interest. The plaintiff was entitled to recover the face 
of the note and check, and no more (Brown v. Second National 
Bank of Erie, Legal Intelligencer, February 28th, 1873.) Tech- 
nically, the latter part of the affidavit of defense is bad, for it 
claims, as a set-off, that which the Act of Congress imposes as a 
penalty on the usurious transaction, to wit, double the amount of 
the interest paid. In this, defendants had no such interest as 
would enable them to use it by way of defalcation, for it could 
be acquired only through an action of debt under the statute, and, 
until the forfeiture was pronounced in their favor by judgment of 
the Court, they had nothing therein which would be the subject 
of set-off. But, as we hold that the defendants are entitled to 
defaulk the amount of the usurious discounts which they paid the 
plaintiffs on previous transactions, we are disposed to treat the 
affidavit as faulty only in form rather than substance. The money 
paid to the plaintiff, over and above that which the Act of Con- 
gress authorized it to receive, belonged to the defendants, and the 
bank could hold it only for their use. This very point was raised 
and decided in Thomas v. Shoemaker, 6 W. & S. 179. That 
case ruled that usurious interest paid might be recovered back in 
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an action for money had and received, and that it was not ques- 
tionable but that such interest, secured on previous transactions, 
might be defaulked against the plaintiffs claim in the suit then 
pending. This decision was made under the Act of 1823, then in 
force, by which, where more than legal interest was received, the 
money or other things lent was wholly forfeited. 

The reason lying at the foundation of this and all similar 
decisions is very obvious. The receiving of such excessive interest 
is treated by the supreme power of the State as a public evil, and 
as such, prohibited; consequently, when taken against the statu- 
tory prohibition it is acquired without right, and no title thereto 
vests in the taker. In such case he is to be held as one wrong- 
fully in possession of his neighbor’s property. 

This reason applies a fortiori to the case in hand, for these 
National Banks are the mere creatures of the Act of Congress. 
From it they derive all the powers they possess; when, therefore, 
they act contrary to its express provisions and mandate, they 
usurp powers that do not belong to them, and such act is clearly 
ultra vires and void. In the case now in hand, if the affidavit of 
John Lucas be true, this bank has taken from the defendants 
some $ 3,000, which the Act of Congress has not only, in express 
terms, declared it should not take, but imposed a penalty upon it 
for taking. 

By no right, then, does the plaintiff hold this money; it has 
no property therein, and its possession thereof is but that of a 
trustee or bailee of the defendants. 

Another error into which the Court fell, was in supposing that 
the case came within the provision of our Act of March 28th, 
1858, which provides that where the debt and excessive interest 
have been paid, no action to recover back such excess can be main- 
tained but within six months after such payment. But this case 
does not come under that act, but, as we have seen, under the 
Act of Congress which operates upon a subject of its own crea- 
tion, and over which it has supreme control; hence our act can 
not be made to supplement the National statute with a limitation 
not found in it. As the only limitation found in the Act of Con- 
gress applies alone to the action for the penalty, it follows that 
the claim of the defendants can only be barred by a failure to 
sue for the same within the period of six years after it accrued. 

The Judgment is reversed and a procedendo awarded. 


— 


A NEEDED EXAMPLE.—A Boston merchant received a note, some time 
since, requesting him to allow the use of his name as trustee of a savings 
bank, with the “understanding” that he was not to be expected to take an 
active part. It was also intimated that, in case of acceptance, the National 
bank of which he is an officer would get a fat slice of the savings bank’s 
deposits. The answer returned was a rebuke so withering that those who 
received it have since avoided all mention of the subject. To such proposi- 
tions and their acceptance may be traced the reasons for not a few of the 
failures of recent years. 
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THE LAW OF BANK CHECKS. 


THE RIGHTS OF DRAWER AND OF HOLDER. 


A recent decision of the Supreme Court of Illinois takes the 
ground that where a depositor draws his check on a banker, who 
has funds to an amount equal or greater than the check, it oper- 
ates to transfer the sum named to the payee, who may sue for 
and recover the amount from the bank; and that a transfer of the 
check carries with it to each successive holder the title to the 
amount named in it. After the check has passed to the hands of 
a bona fide holder, it is not in the power of the drawer to coun- 
termand the order of payment. 

This decision only re-affirms a principle. which may now be 
regarded as settled law in the State of Illinois, if not so else- 
where. A similar opinion has just been rendered in the case of 
Stein Brothers vs. The Farmers and Mechanics’ National Bank of 
Philadelphia, by Judge Peirce of that city. He holds that “a 
check drawn upon money in bank is an assignment of so much 
money, and as such, when passed to the order of the party to 
whom it is drawn, the party holding it possesses the title to it, 
and all rights vested in the maker of the check are vested in him, 
and his instructions, and not those of the maker of the check, are 
to be regarded by the bank.” 

These decisions will be a surprise to many who understand 
differently the law of checks. The principles involved have given 
rise to decisions which are apparently contradictory. In our next 
number we will consider at length these principles, a proper under- 
standing of which is of great importance to bankers. 

The Illinois case is that of the Union National Bank v. the 
Oceana County Bank (appeal from Cook), and the opinion as follows: 

Scott, C. J.—This action is upon a check drawn by James 
H. Ledlie on the Union National Bank of Chicago, in favor of 
Underhill and Gray, and by them indorsed and delivered to the 
Oceana County Bank, located at Pentwater, Michigan. The dec- 
laration contains a special count upon the check, and also the 
common money counts. On the trial the plaintiff recovered a 
judgment for the amount of the check with interest, and the 
defendant brings the case to this Court on appeal. 

The evidence shows there was no unreasonable delay in pre- 
senting the check to defendant for payment, and notwithstanding 
it is shown that the bank had funds in its possession on deposit 
subject to check at the time, belonging to the drawer, in excess of 
the amount of the check, payment was refused for the reason the 
drawer had previously ordered the bank not to pay it. 

The facts proven in this case bring it clearly within the rule 
declared in Munn et al. v. Burch et al., 25 Ill., 35. The doc- 
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trine of that case has been so frequently affirmed in other cases 
in this Court, it is not necessary now to discuss it as a new ques- 
tion. The principle of all the cases in this Court on this subject 
is, that when a depositor draws his check on his banker, who has 
funds to an equal or greater sum than his check, it operates to 
transfer the sum named to the payee, who may sue for and 
recover the amount from the bank, and that a transfer of the 
check draws with it the title to the amount named in the check 
to each successive holder. After the check has passed to the 
hands of a dona fide holder, it is pot in the power of the drawers 
to countermand the order of payment. 

The case at bar is controlled by this principle, and we con- 
tent ourselves by simply making reference to our former decisions 
where it is declared. The Chicago Marine and Fire Ins. Co. v. 
Stanford, 28 IIl., 168; Bickford v. First National Bank, 42 IIl, 
238; Brown v. Lecker, et al., 43 Ill., 497. 

Adhering, as we do, to the doctrine of the cases cited, we are 
of opinion the evidence offered to prove facts establishing a 
defense as between the drawees and the drawer of the check, was 
properly rejected. The judgment must be affirmed. 

Judgment affirmed. 


>———- 


THE NEW ARGENTINE MONETARY UNIT. 


“The Argentine Republic has adopted as its unit of account a 
coin containing of pure gold one and a half grains, and weighing 
one and two-thirds grains, the fineness of the metal being g-10. 
The law was promulgated October 1, 1875. ‘This unit is the 
same as that adopted by the Japanese Government some three 
years ago; and what will specially interest the Association is that 
this unit is the ,identical standard which was advocated by the 
American Statistical Association in a memorial which it addressed 
to the United States Congress in 1868 or 1869, and which was 
presented to the Senate by Hon. Charles Sumner, and to the 
House by Hon. Samuel Hooper. It is the only system of coinage 
yet adopted by any nation in which the weight of the standard 
monetary unit has a simple relation to the metric unit of weight— 
the grain—a unit of weight designed in the very near future to 
be the sole international unit. This monetary unit is less than the 
existing gold dollar of the United States by about three-tenths of 
one per cent. With this new standard, the solution of problems 
(difficult even to experts in our United States money) is brought 
within the easy grasp of the school-boy of the Argentine Republic 
and of Japan. For instance: Multiplying the weight in grains of 
a mass of gold of standard (g-10) fineness, by 6-10, gives its value 
in Argentine pesos (dollars) or in Japanese yens (dollars), while 
to deduce its value in United States dollars requires multiplication 
by the tedious decimal 0.598,153.”"—[/vom a communication by Mr. 
E. B. Elliott to the American Statistical Association. | 
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Practical Political Economy, and Social Science, in their Application to our 
Present Condition as a Nation. By D. C. ‘Cotuins. F. M. Calkins, 
Covington, Ky. 1876. 

This suggestive pamphlet traverses the whole field of our monetary system. 

It discusses the principles of finance in relation to “wealth or value, barter, 

barter measure, money, due-bills, promissory notes, drafts, bills of exchange, 

and checks; banks, bank-notes or currency, clearing-houses, treasury notes, 
or circulation.”” Each of these subjects is briefly treated, the chief attention 
being given to those last on the list. Mr. Collins is well-known to a consid- 
erable circle of financial men, in various parts of the United States. His long 
experience as a practical banker of the West gives weight to his opinions on 
the financial ‘question. In the work before us he has condensed in a popular 
form a large amount of interesting information, and however much we may 
differ from some of his theories, his arguments and facts are well worth 


examining. 


The Primer of Political Economy. ALFRED B. MASON AND JOHN J. LALOR. 

Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1875. 

In this admirable little volume an attempt is made with some success to 
present the elementary principles of political economy in a brief, compendious 
form. The authors are both newspaper men connected with the Chicago 
Tribune. Their object has been to construct a text-book fit for use in the 
common schools of the United States. One of the authors has had several 
years’ experience in teaching political economy to young people. In the course 
of this experience he hit upon the method of giving definitions to be com- 
mitted to memory with exactitude by the scholar. As its definitions are the 
weak part of economic science, and as the settlement of these definitions 
is a necessary preliminary to its future progress, the work before us, notwith- 
standing its modest pretensions, has considerable value. It attempts to set 
forth the elementary truths of political economy in 16 definitions and 40 
propositions. These 56 sentences have to be committed to memory, and to 
each of them is appended a few paragraphs of illustration. There is consid- 
erable originality in the form into which the work is cast, and in this consists 
its chief value. The defects in some of the statements and arguments are 
such as can be easily removed by a competent hand in future editions. 


The Law of Taxation. By FRANCIS HILLIARD. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 1875. 

After every great war which has imposed a burden of debt and taxation 
during the present century, there has usually arisen a popular outcry against 
fiscal burdens. The political agitation thus created has added a new stimulus 
to the investigation of the laws and principles of fiscal science. This is but 
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one of the many compensations which war brings in its train, that it awakens 
the public mind to the fierce and earnest discussion of great questions formerly 
neglected; and that it advances and helps forward scientific progress, political 
growth, and economic research. Taxation belongs to the domain of three 
distinct sciences. First, it pertains to the science of jurisprudence. In dis- 
cussing it in this point of view, we have to consider the tax laws of the 
country as part of its general system of municipal government. If we propose 
any reform in these laws it is our duty as jurists to explore the contiguous 
parts of the legislative edifice, just as an architect explores all the parts of a 
defective tower before he can safely take the risk of removing the unsound 
stones, or of putting in new ones. Secondly, taxation belongs to the science 
of ethics. Fiscal laws may create a great deal of immorality. False swearing and 
illicit trading have always been the fruitful results of clumsy, complicated and 
ill-adjusted tax laws, and with the modern growth in wealth and commerce these 
mischievous consequences are more prolific than ever. When we explore the 
fiscal machinery of any country on its ethical side, we must, of course, take 
account of the tendency of its tax methods to multiply or to diminish the tempta- 
tions it places before the minds of the tax-payers to lying, perjury, false 
statements, and other fiscal immoralities. Thirdly, taxation is an important 
part of economic science. Spain by a single tax, the “alcavala,” which was 
imposed on the sales of goods, destroyed an immense amount of its National 
wealth in the 16th century. And what was worse, this tax paralyzed the 
productive powers of Spain as well. A similar fault of taxation has desolated 
for ages the Turkish Empire, and has caused the present rebellion in Herze- 
govina and Bosnia. Hence, no examination of the tax system of any country 
is complete until the economic aspects of the whole of the taxes have been 
thoroughly explored, analyzed and made known. Mr. Hilliard’s book is chiefly 
devoted to the juridical side of taxation, which is the first of these three 
departments of the general subject of fiscal knowledge. He finds the field 
almost empty of competitors, as there is no existing treatise upon taxation 
which attempts a thorough analysis of the principles of taxation as a part of 
American jurisprudence. In the 19 chapters into which the book is divided, 
Mr. Hilliard gives ample illustrations of each of the topics. His first chapter 
lays down the general rules and principles by which taxation is regulated in 
this country; including the construction and limitations of the taxing power, 
the legitimate objects of taxation, the nature of a tax when imposed, as a 
claim upon the citizen, the different forms or kinds of taxation, and other 
miscellaneous points. The second treats of mutual rights, duties, and limita- 
tions of the General and State Governments in reference to taxation. The 
third, of exemption. He then treats of taxation in reference to place. The 
next chapters relate, first, to the property liable to be taxed, then to the 
parties; separate chapters being devoted to corporations, banks and railroads. 
Then follows the discussion of the vexed qnestions relative to assessment, a 
distinct chapter being given to municipal assessments for local improvements, 
or betterment laws. The following chapters discuss the subjects of collection, 
abatement, the general remedies connected with the whole subject, and the 
remedy which has been made the subject of so’ much controversy and litiga- 
tion,—the sale of land for taxes. It will be observed that Mr. Hilliard does 
not attempt to give an exhaustive view of the legislative changes made recently 
in the statute law of the various States. His book is not intended as a sub- 
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stitute for the ordinary works in which every lawyer must explore and discover 
the tax laws of any particular State as they are and as they have been in 
regard to the specific details of taxation. What the work before us aims to 
give is a useful, accurate compendium of judicial decisions, constitutional pro- 
visions, and general statutory enactments. It aims to assist the reader to 
investigate with better advantage any question of fiscal jurisprudence about 
which as a lawyer, a banker, or a publicist, he may require full and accurate 
information. It is not the least of the multifarious attractions of this work 
that it is furnished with a valuable apparatus of indices and explanatory notes. 


Social Science and National Economy. ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, M. A. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 1875. 

Unlike the primer above noticed, Professor Thompson’s treatise favors the 
theory of protection. The work is intended‘as a text-book for colleges and 
schools. It is written in a simple, lucid style, and in literary execution it 
surpasses most of the books which have been published during the last half 
century to advocate the protectionist side of the tariff controversy. It also 
differs from those works by the superior prominence it gives to the more 
important parts of economic science. For these and other reasons the volume 
is well adapted to the instruction of persons who wish to see both sides of 
the protectionist question, and whose reading has been limited to the works 
written from the free-trade stand-point. Another feature of this treatise is that 
it is not sound on the currency question. It teaches inflationist errors, and 
defends several of the more mischievous heresies of the worshipers of paper 
money. Perhaps the least valuable part of Mr. Thompson’s book is that 
devoted to the criticism of the leaders of the schools opposed to his own. 
He is peculiarly unfortunate in his refutation of Mr. Ricardo, whose profound 
theories he fails altogether to comprehend. With Mr. Malthus, who was a 
man of much lower stature than Ricardo in the economic school to which 
both belong, our author is much more successful. Indeed, the chapter devoted 
to Malthus and his theories is among the most useful and instructive in the 
book. The first chapter is devoted to a sketch of the history of political 
economy. But the writer fails to do justice to the Italian and even to many 
of the English and French writers of the 18th century. He offers, however, 
some just remarks in reference to the mercantile school. In a future edition 
we hope Mr. Thompson will enlarge and elaborate 'this valuable but some- 
what unpopular argument. It will be easy for so well-read a student of the 
history of the middle ages to show the advantages of the mercantile system 
as well as its abuses. Both are necessary if we would view the progress of 
economic growth as it really appeared to the men of that age, instead of 
exploring and distorting it through the spectacles of the 19th century. The 
subsequent chapters are devoted to various topics connected with the growth 
of society, of wealth, and of population. After these preliminary topics the 
writer discusses the two grand subjects of land and labor. Land, he thinks, 
owes its value solely “to the labor that has been wisely expended upon it.’ 
If this theory were true, Mr. Astor’s immense possessions of real estate have 
acquired very little new value during the last 25 years, for he has expended 
very little labor upon their improvement in comparison of the immense rise 
in the aggregate valuation of the property. No narrow theory like that of 
Professor Thompson and his school will account for the rise and fall of the 
value of real property. Land, as every thoughtful man knows very well, 
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derives its value not from labor alone, but from two other and very different 
causes. First, the value of land, as of everything else, depends upon the fact 
that somebody wants it. Other things being equal, the value of land will 
rise in proportion, as a greater number of people want it, and wish to buy it for 
use. Hence, in New York the land now owned by Mr. Astor has risen to its 
present high value because there is a population of a million souls belonging to 
this metropolis, and the presence of this vast multitude of intelligent, energetic 
citizens has caused an intense desire, a constant demand for the ownership of 
the soil from people who have wherewith to buy and own it. Hence, it is a 
principle that land rises in value as population increases, because in proportion 
as population grows the demand grows for the ownership of land. But there is 
another cause of growth in value besides the growth of the effective demand. 
We refer to the limitation of the supply. If the available supply of land exceeds 
the growing demand and keeps ahead of it, there will be no rise in price, 
however rapid the growth of the demand may be. We have no need to 
add further argument in refutation of the opinion that land owes its value 
solely and exclusively to the labor spent upon it. Our author is much more 
successful in his discussion of strikes and other incidents of the struggle 
between labor and capital. We regret that we can not examine at length the 
conclusions and arguments, the historic facts and the economic principles, 
which occupy this part of his work. On the whole, Mr. Thompson will make 
few converts to his opinions, but he will enlighten some of his opponents as 
to the fact that the distance which separates the two hostile camps of econo- 
mists in this country has been exaggerated, and that at several points the 
force of circumstances is drawing the two parties closer together. 


The Insurance Blue Book. An Insurance Annual by C. C. Hine. New 
Vork. 1875. Office of the /wsurvance Monitor and the Jnsurance Law 


Journal, 

Mr. Hine, the compiler of this valuable annual, has been well known for 
many years as a trustworthy authority on Insurance Statistics. We must 
apologize to-our readers for the delay in noticing this work, which has been 
on our table for some time, but, with other books, has been of necessity 
laid aside till now. The next volume will not be issued, we believe, for a few 
months, and meanwhile the public will find in the volume before us a mass 
of statistical information about our insurance companies of much _ practical 


value. 
-——_S> 


BANKING IN PoMPEII.—Among the discoveries in that buried city, there 
have been found the “books” of a banker, consisting of some three hundred 
writing tablets, of which the Italian paper Za Perseveranza gives an account: 
“In nearly all of the little books, containing three tablets each, the four 
inner sides are covered with wax, on which a fine, small writing is to be 
seen. They contain agreements about loans, on which a certain rate of 
interest is to be paid. First, the debtor acknowledges to having received 
the money (the sum being expressed in words), and promises to pay 
it at a certain date, with a surplus of interest; secondly, they contain 
the date, the names of the decemviri, the town authorities, and the two 
consuls. The names of the witnesses are written under this, and a seal is 
fastened to the two tablets, on which the contract is written, with a cord. 
Sometimes the creditor wrote a short extract of the contract on the margin. 
The banker’s name is L. Caius Tucundus. His life-size bronze bust, which is 
one of the most interesting at Pompeii, has also been recovered.’ 
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UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT, OCTOBER TERM, 1875. 


William Hl. Scudder, Plaintiff in Error, v. The Union National Bank of 
i Chicago. 


IN ERROR TO THE CIRCUIT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE NORTH- 
ERN DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS. 


The question was upon liability of the firm of which Scudder was a member 
in St. Louis, upon a bill of exchange drawn in Chicago to the order of the bank 
on the firm. Upon the bank declining to discount the bill, unless accompanied by 
bill of lading or other security, the drawers, in the presence of Scudder, and 
without objection by him, directed their clerk to notify the bank that he —_ 
one of the firm of drawees, was in the city and authorized the drawing of the bill, 
and that it was drawn against _ that day shipped. Upon this representation 
the bank discounted the bill and passed the proceeds to the credit of the drawers. 
fi a held that Scudder’s firm were liable for the amount of the bill. 
Affirmed. 


Mr. Justice HunT delivered the opinion of the Court. 

The plaintiff below sought to recover from the firm of Henry Ames & 
Co., of St. Louis, Missouri, the amount of a bill of exchange, of which the 
following is a copy, viz.: 


“ $8,125.00 CHICAGO, July 7, 1871. 
** Pay to the order of Union National Bank eight thousand one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars, value received, and charge it to the account of 
LELAND & HARBACH. 
“To Messrs. Henry Ames & Co., St. Louis, Mo.” 


By the direction of Ames & Co., Leland & Harbach had bought for them 
and, on the 7th day of July, 1871, shipped to them at St. Louis 500 barrels of 
pork, and gave their check on the Union Bank to Hancock, the seller of the 
same, for $ 8,000. 

Leland & Harbach then drew the bill in question and sent tlre same by 
their clerk to the Union Bank (the plaintiff below) to be placed to their 
credit. The bank declined to receive the bill unless accompanied by the bill 
of lading or other security. The clerk returned and reported accordingly to 
Leland & Harbach. One of the firm then directed the clerk to return to the 
bank and say that Mr. Scudder, one of the firm of Ames & Co. (the drawees), 
was then in Chicago and had authorized the drawing of the draft; that it was 
drawn against 500 barrels of pork that day bought by Leland & Harbach for 
them and duly shipped to them. The clerk returned to .the bank and made 
this statement to its vice-president, who thereupon, on the faith of the state- 
ment that the bill was authorized by the defendants, discounted the same, and 
the proceeds were placed to the credit of Leland & Harbach. Out of the pro- 
ceeds the check given to Hancock for the pork was paid by the bank. 

The direction to inform the bank that Mr. Scudder was in Chicago and 
had authorized the drawing of the draft, was made in the presence and in the 
hearing of Scudder, and without objection by him. 

The point was raised in various forms upon the admission of evidence, and 
by the charge of the Judge, whether, upon this state of facts, the firm of Ames 
& Co., the defendants, were liable to the bank for the amount of the bill. 
The jury, under the charge of the Judge, held them to be liable, and it is from 
the judgment entered upon that verdict that the present writ of error is brought. 

The question is discussed in the appellant’s brief, and properly, as if the 
direction to the clerk had been given by Scudder in person. The jury were 
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authorized to consider the direction in his presence and hearing, without objec- 
tion by him, as made by himself. 

The objection relied on is that the transactions amounted at most to a 
parol promise to accept a bill of exchange then in existence. It is insisted 
that such a promise does not bind the defendants. 

The suit to recover upon the alleged acceptance, or upon the refusal to 
accept, being in the State of Illinois, and the contract having been made in 
that State, the judgment is to be given according to the law of that State. 
The law of the expected place of performance, should there be a difference, 
yields to the x fort and the /ex loci contractus. 

In Wheaton on Conflict of Laws, § 401, p., the rule is thus laid down: 
“ Obligations, in respect to the mode of their solemnization, are subject to the 
rule /ocus regit actum; in respect to their interpretation, to the /ex Joci con- 
tractus ; in respect to the mode of their performance, to the law of the place 
of their performance. But the /ex fori determines when and how such laws, 
when foreign, are to be adopted, and in all cases not specified above supplies 
the applicatory law.” (Miller v. Tiffany, 1 Wall., 310; Chapman v. Robertson, 
6 Paige, 634; Andrews v. Pond, 13 Peters, 78; Lanusse v. Baker, 3 Wheat. 
147; Adams v. Robertson, 37 Ill. R., 590; Ferguson v. Fuffe, 8 C. & F., 
121; Bain v, Whitebarre R. C., 3 H. L. Cas., 1; Scott v. Pilkington, 15 
Abb. P. R., 280; Story Conflict Law, 203; 10 Wheaton, 383.) 

The rule is often laid down that the law of the place of performance gov- 
erns the contract. 

Mr. Parsons in his treatise on notes and bills uses this language: “If a 
note or bill be made payable in a particular place, it is to be treated as if 
made there, without reference to the place at which it is written, or signed or 
dated.”—(P. 324.) 

For the purposes of payment, and the incidents of payment, this is a sound 
proposition. Thus, the bill in question is directed to parties residing in St. 
Louis, Mo., and contains no statement whether it is payable on time or at 
sight. It is in law a sight draft. Whether a sight draft is payable imme- 
diately upon presentation, or whether days of grace are allowed and to what 
extent, is differently held in different States. The law of Missouri, where this 
draft is payable, determines that question in the present instance. 

The time, manner, and circumstances of presentation for acceptance or pro- 
test, the rate of interest when this is not specified in the bill (Young v. Har- 
ris, 14 B. Munro, 556; Parry v. Ainsworth, 22 Barb., 118), are points con- 
nected with the payment of the bill, and are also instances to illustrate the 
meaning of the rule, that the place of performance governs the bill. 

The same author, however, lays down the rule that the place of making the 
contract governs as to the formalities necessary to the validity of the contract 
(p. 317). Thus, whether a contract shall be in writing, or may be made by 
parol, is a formality to be determined by the law of the place where it is 
made. If valid there the contract is binding, although the law of the place of 
erformance may require the contract to be in writing. (Dacosta v. Hatch, 4 

abriskie R., 319.) 

So when a note was indorsed in New York, although drawn and made 
payable in France, the indorsee may recover against the payee and indorser 
upon a failure to accept, although by the laws of France such suit can not be 
maintained until after default in payment. (Aymar v. Shelden, 12 Wend., 
aa’ if a note, payable in New York, be given in the State of Illinois for 
money there lent, reserving ten per cent. interest, which is legal in that State, 
the note is valid, although but seven :_ cent. interest is allowed by the 
laws of the former State. (Miller v. Tiffany, 1 Wall., 310; Depeau v. Hum- 
phrey, 20 Martin, 1; Chapman v. Robertson, 6 Paige, 634; Andrews v. Pond, 
13 Peters R., 65.) ’ 

Matters bearing upon the execution, the interpretation, and the validity of 
a contract, are determined by the law of the place where the contract is made. 
Matters connected with its performance are regulated by the law prevailing at 
the place of performance. atters respecting the remedy, such as the bring- 
ing of suits, admissibility of evidence, statutes of limitation, depend upon the 
law of the place where the suit is brought. 
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A careful examination of the well-considered decisions of this country and 
of England will sustain these positions. 

There is no statute of the State of Illinois that requires an acceptance of a 
bill of exchange to be in writing, or that prohibits a parol promise to accept 
a bill of exchange. On the contrary, a parol acceptance and a parol promise 
to accept are valid in that State, and the decisions of its highest Court hold 
that a parol promise to accept a bill is an acceptance thereof. If this be so, 
no question of jurisdiction or of conflict of laws arises. The contract to accept 
was not only made in Illinois, but the bill was then and there actually 
accepted in Illinois, as perfectly as if Mr. Scudder had written an acceptance 
across its face and signed thereto the name of his firm. The contract to accept 
the bill was not to be performed in Missouri. It had already by the prom- 
ise been performed in Illinois. The contract to pay was, indeed, to be per- 
formed in Missouri, but that was a different contract from that of acceptance. 
(Nelson v. First National Bank, 48 IIl., 39; Mason v. Dousey, 35 IIl., 424; 
Jones v. Bank, 34 IIl., 319.) 

Unless forbidden by statute, it is the rule of law generally that a promise 
to aceept an existing bill is an acceptance thereof, whether the promise be in 
writing or by parol. (Wynne v. Raikes, 5 East., 514; Bank of Ireland v. 
Archer, 11 M. & W., 383; How v. Loring, 24 Pick., 254; Ward v. Allen, 2 
Met., 53; Bank v. Woodruff, 34 Vt. R., 92; Spalding v. Andrews, 12 Wright, 
411; Williams v. Winans, 2 Green [N. J.], 339; Storer v. Logan, 9 Mass., 
56; Byles on Bills, § 149; Barney v. Withington, 37 N. Y. R., 112; see the 
Illinois cases cited supra. 

Says Lord Ellenborough, in the first of these cases, ‘a promise to accept 
an existing bill is an acceptance. A promise to pay it is also an acceptance. 
A promise, therefore, to do the one or the other, 7. ¢., to accept or certainly 
pay, cannot be less than an acceptance.” 

In Williams v. Winans, Ch. J. Hornblower says: “The first question is 
whether a parol acceptance of a bill will bind the acceptor, and of this there 
is at this day no room to doubt. The defendant was informed of the sale, 
and that his son had drawn an order on him for $125, to which he answered 
it was all right; he afterwards found the interest a paid and the evidence 
of payment indorsed upon it in the handwriting of the defendant. These cir- 
cumstances were proper and legal evidence from which the jury might infer 
an acceptance.” 

It is a sound principle of morality, which is sustained by well-considered 
decisions, that one who promises another, either in writing or by parol, that 
he will accept a particular bill of exchange, and thereby induces him to advance 
his money upon such bill, in reliance upon his promise, shall be held to make 
good his promise. The party advances his money upon an original promise, 
upon a valuable consideration, and the promissor is, upon principle, bound to 
carry out his undertaking. Whether it shall be held to be an acceptance, or 
whether he shall be subjected in damages for a breach of his promise to 
accept, or whether he shall be held to be estopped from impeaching his word, 
is a matter of form merely. The result in either event is to compel the 
promissor to pay the amount of the bill with interest. (Townley v. Sumdel, 
2 Peters, 170; Boyce v. Edwards, 4 Ib., 111; Goodrich v. Gordon, 15 John. 
R., 6; Scott v. Pilkington, 15 Ab. P. R., 280; Ontario Bank v. Worthington, 
12 Wend., 593; Bissell v. Lewis, 4 Mich. R., 450; Williams v. Winans, 2 
Green, 389.) 

These principles settle the present case against the appellants. 

It certainly does not aid their case that after assuring the bank, through 
the message of Leland & Harbach, that the draft was drawn against produce 
that day chip ed to the drawees, and that it was drawn by the authority of 
the firm (while in fact the produce was shipped to, and received and sold b 
them), and after the bank in reliance upon this assurance discounted the bill, 
Mr. Scudder should at once have telegraphed his firm in St. Louis to delay 
payment of the draft, and by a subsequent telegram should have directed them 
not to pay it. 

The judgment must be affirmed. 
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NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
December, 1875. 


Abstract of reports made to the Comptroller of the Currency, showing the 
condition of the National Banks of the UNITED STATES, at the close of busi- 
ness on Friday, December 17th, 1875,* and also in December of 1874 and 1873. 


1875. 1874. 1873. 

LIABILITIES. December 17. December 31. December 26. 

2,085 danks. 2,027 pall 1,976 banks. 

Capital stock paid in $ 505,410,865 . $495,802,481 . $ 490,266,611 
Surplus fund 133,985,422 - 130,485,641 . 120,961,267 
Undivided profits 59,152,485 - 51,477,029 . 58,375,169 
National bank notes outstanding. 314,889,051 - 331,193,159 - 341,320,256 
State bank notes outstanding.... 818,722 . 850,775 - 1,130,585 
Dividends unpaid 1,353,390 - 6,088,845 1,269,474 
Individual deposits ............-. 618,306,747 . 682,856,249 . 540,510,602 
U. S. deposits 6,652,556 - 7,492,307 7,680,375 
U. S. disbursing officers 4,232,550 - 3:579,722 - 4,795,593 
Due to National banks 119,840,732 . 129,188,671 . . 114,996,666 
Due to State banks and bankers. 47,048,174 . 51,629,602 - 36,598,076 
Notes and bills re-discounted.... 5,257,160 . 6,365,652 - 3,811,487 
Bills payable 7,050,583 - 5,398,900 - 7:754s137 


Aggregate Liabilities. . $ 1,823,104,447 $1,902,409,638 $1,729,380,303 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts $ 957,864,999 . $950,898,978 . $856,816,555 
OVETETONS 620.060.0000 cocccesccce 4,495,024 . 4,963,602 . oie 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation. 363,588,100 . 382,976,200 . 389,384,400 
U. S. bonds to secure deposits... 13,981,500 . 14,714,000 . 14,315,200 
U. S. bonds on hand 16,009,550 - 15,290,300 . 8,630,850 
Other stocks, bonds, & mortgages 31,657,960 - 28,313,473 - 24,358,125 
Redeeming and reserve agents... 81,451,535 - 80,488,831 - 73,032,046 
Due from other National banks. . 44,814,252 - 48,100,842 - 40,404,757 
Due from State banks & bankers. 11,895,161 . 11,655,573 - 11,185,253 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures 41,570,938 - 39,190,683 - 3515561740 
Current expenses 9,205,146 . 52510,566 - 678,170 
Premiums paid.........---.--.- 9,439,905 - 8,626,112 . 7,987,707 
Checks and other cash items 11,233,408 . 14,005,517 12,321,972 
Exchanges for Clearing-House. - . 67,886,967 . . 112,995,317 62,881,342 
Bills of other National banks.... 17,152,762 . 22,508,036 - 21,403,179 
Bills of State banks ‘ 24,300 . 
Fractional currency 2,900,184 - 2,392,668 - 2,287,454 
Specie on hand 17,070,825 2 22,436,761 - 26,907,037 
Legal-tender notes 70,682,31 82,751,791 108,719,506 
U. S. certif. for legal-tender notes 31,005,000 - 33,523,000 24,010,000 
5 per cent. Redemption Fund.... 15,970,306 . 16,935,063 
Due from U. S. Treasurer other : 5 

than 5 per cent. Red’n Fund.. 3,228,599 - 4,108,020 . 


Aggregate Resources ..$1,823,104,417 $1,902,409,638 $1,729,380,303 


* This statement is exclusive of one bank in Wyoming, from which a report has not been 
received. « . 
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NOTICE.—The Eanker’s Almanac and Register, Second Edition, 
with corrections and changes to March Ist, is now issuing from the press. 
It also contains the names of the Directors of the National and State Banks 
of New York city.—Price, $3. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE U. S.—The Secretary of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce has made a compilation which shows the foreign com- 
merce of this port as compared with the aggregate of all other ports of the 
United States for the year ending June 30, 1875. The following is a recap- 
itulation : 

Aggregate 
ofall Total 
ForREIGN MERCHANDISE. Port of other ports United 
New York. of the U.S. States. 
Imported $ 368,637,580 $ 185,268,573 $ 553,906,153 
Re-exported 15,502,056 6,931,560: 22,433,024 


Consumed and on hand $ 353,135,524 $ 178,337,005 $531,472,529 
Domestic Propuce. 
Exported $ 329,201,913 $ 329,489,378 $ 658,691,291 
Excess of foreign imports over domes- 
tic exports $ 39,435,667 ee pies 
Excess of domestic exports over for- 
reign imports ener $ 144,220,805 $ 104,785,138 


Total foreign commerce of the port of New York $ 713,341,549 
Total foreign commerce of all other ports of the United States - 521,689,519 


Total foreign commerce of the U.S. 1874-75 $ 1,235,031,068 
“ “ “ “1873-74 1,324,104, 706 


Decrease during the year 1874-75 $ 89,073,638 

Total foreign commerce of the U. S., 1874-75, $1,235,031,068; 1873-74, 

$1,324,104,706; 1872-73, $1,340,899,221; 1871-72, $1,212,328,233; 1870-71, 
$1,132,472,258; 1869-70, $991,898,889. 

REDUCTION OF CAPITAL.—A meeting of stockholders of the Tenth National 
Bank of this city, called pursuant to law, was held on January 22d, for the 
purpose of voting on the question of a reduction of the capital of the bank 
from one million to five hundred thousand dollars, through the surrender by 
each stockholder of one-half of his stock. After due resolution and ballot it 
was found that of the 8,917 shares represented at the meeting, every vote was 
in favor of the proposed reduction, which has therefore been made. Forty per 
cent. in cash is paid to each shareholder. 


THE COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE COoMPANY.—The first report of Mr. John 
Baird, receiver of this company, has just been filed, and is a very favorable 
one for all concerned, as the assets are more than double the liabilities. The 
total assets are $4,022,133, and the liabilities $1,877,046. 


THE NEw York Trust AND LoAN Company has taken legal steps to close 
up its business, by the appointment of a receiver and referee. On the appli- 
cation of a majority of the ae ee Donohue, on Jan. 29th, appointed 
the Central Trust Company of New York receiver to wind up its affairs. 
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New. YorK.—Frederick Schuchardt & Sons, bankers, who suspended in 
September last, were adjudged bankrupts on February 19th, upon a petition 
filed by twenty creditors, whose claims aggregate nearly $450,000. It is 
expected that the affairs will be wound up by trustees and a committee of 
creditors. The liabilities are about $1,125,000, due mainly in Europe, while 
the nominal value of the assets approximates $2,000,000. 


MoNEY SNATCHING.—On January 29th a gentleman applied to the specie- 
house of J. B. Colgate & Co., Wall street, for some gold bars. Three bars 
were shown to him, one of which he concluded to purchase. As he was filling 
out a check in payment, an unknown man, who was standing by the counter, 
snatched the bar, valued at about $600, and running into the street succeeded 
in making his escape with it. 


THE ALLEGED COUNTERFEIT 7-30S.--The Supreme Court of the U. S. has 
decided against the Government in the case of Jay Cooke & Co. uv. the United 
States—Error to the Southern District of New York.—The United States sued 
to recover the money paid on redemption of eighteen $1,000 seven-thirties, 
which, after redemption, were alleged to be spurious. The decision below 
was that even though the firm honestly believed the notes genuine, and in 

ood faith passed them to the Assistant Treasurer of the United States, who 
ake the like belief) received and paid for them, still the Government was 
entitled to recover if the notes were not genuine; and that, although the notes 
were printed from the genuine plates in the Department and were all ready 
to issue, yet if they were not in fact issued, they were not within the statute, 
and the Government must recover. The decision here reverses the judgment, 
and remands the cause to the Circuit Court with directions to reverse the 
judgment of the District Court and send the cause back for a new trial. The 
Chief Justice delivered the opinion. Dissenting Justices Clifford, Field and 
Bradley. Mr. Justice Miller did not sit at the hearing of the cause, and took 
no part in the decision. 


EXCHANGE OF SECURITIES BEFORE BANKRUPTCY.—In the case of Sawyer 
e¢ al, v. Turpin e¢ a/.—(Appeal from the Circuit Court of Massachusetts. )—It 
is decided by the U.S. Supreme Court that a bill of sale, made by a bankrupt 
more than four montlis prior to the petition in bankruptcy to secure a fore- 
existing debt, being valid, a mortgage subsequently given in lieu of the previ- 
ous conveyance, though within four months next preceding the petition, was 
also valid, being a mere change in the form of security, and not withdrawing 
any property which had not been withdrawn by the bill of sale. Affirmed. 
Mr. Justice Strong delivered the opinion. 


CALIFORNIA.—At the commencement of 1875, the banking capital of this. 
State was $ 140,000,000 gold, but since then it has been materially augmented, 
and is now not less than $154,000,000. The incorporated and private banks 
of San Francisco, exclusive of the savings and loan societies, have an aggre- 
gate deposit of $30,000,000, and like institutions in the interior have about 
$6,000,000 more; add to these the $72,000,000 in the various savings banks 
of the State, and we find a grand total deposit of $108,000,000. The joint 
capital stock of the banks does not vary much from $40,000,000, while their 
surplus assets may be reasonably estimated at $60,000,000, making a grand 
total banking capital of $154,000,000. An exhibit like this, immediately fol- 
lowing on the heel of calamities that deranged all the currents of business, 
can not fail to convince even the most skeptical of the inherent wealth and 
financial power of California. And it is all the more astonishing, in view of 
the fact that in the midst of our troubles we were shipping large amounts of 
gold and silver, having sent abroad nearly $13,000,000 in excess of all treasure 
exports of 1874.—Commercial Herald, San Francisco. 


Tax ON MoRTGAGES.—At a meeting of the Presidents of the Savings Banks 
on Monday evening, February 7th, a resolution was adopted to refund all 
moneys paid to the several banks for the mortgage tax. The tax having been 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, at least one million dollars, 
which has been in the banks for several years, will be refunded with interest, 
less a small percentage for carrying on the litigation. —Jdid. 
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BANK RoBBERY.—On the night of February 17th the Kern Valley Bank, at 
Bakersfield, Cal., was entered by burglars while the cashier was working at 
the accounts. The robbers knocked down and chloroformed the cashier and 
robbed the bank of $27,000, of which $22,000 belonged to the County Treas- 
urer. The cashier was found insensible on the table the next morning. 


CALIFORNIA.—An organization of the San Francisco Clearing-House was 
effected on February 8th. The Committee appointed to secure the signatures 
of the banks as members of the Association, reported that the following had 
joined it: First National Gold Bank, Anglo-Californian Bank, Bank of Cali- 
fornia, Bank of San Francisco, Merchants’ Exchange Bank, Bank of British 
Columbia, Bank of British North America, London and San Francisco Bank, 
Belloc Fréres, B. Davidson & Co., Donohoe, Kelly & Co., Swiss-American, 
Hickox & Spear, Sather & Co., Wells, Fargo & Co. The Nevada Bank 
declined to join. The Pacific Bank and Tallant & Co. had not yet decided. 
The report was received and the committee discharged. A majority of repre- 
sentatives from the banks who had signed the Constitution being present, it 
was decided to go into the election of officers, which resulted as follows: 
President, Milton S. Latham, of the London and San Francisco Bank; Secre- 
tary, Ignatz Steinhart, of the Anglo-Californian Bank; Clearing-House Com- 
mittee—The President, D. O. Mills, of the Bank of California; F. F. Low, 
of the Anglo-Californian Bank; A. McKinley, of the Bank of British North 
America; and Homer King, of Wells, Fargo & Co. On motion, the Com- 
mittee were authorized to set the Clearing-House in operation. The meeting 
then adjourned. 


CoONNECTICUT.—On the morning of February 9th, the officers of the Bank 
of Commerce at New London, Conn., were unable to open its vault. An 
expert was set at work, who accomplished the task by six o’clock in the even- 
ing, and a robbery was then discovered. $21,510 in money had been taken, 
while the bills receivable and other securities of the bank, amounting to about 


$500,000, were packed up, but left on the floor of the vault. Upon investiga- 
tion by a detective, it was found that one of the tellers of the bank, George 
Packer, was the robber. The stolen money was nearly all recovered. Packer 
is a young man of 25, whose character and standing had been excellent. 


INDIANA.—The many friends of Mr. George W. Rathbone will hear with 
regret that protracted ill health has compelled his retirement from the position 
he has so long filled as President of the Evansville National Bank. Mr, 
Rathbone is one of the old school of Indiana State Bank Cashiers, who won 
deserved prominence as successful and honorable financiers. Mr. Samuel 
Bayard, formerly Cashier and for some years Vice-President, has been elected 
President of the Evansville National Bank, and Mr. David J. Mackey its 
Vice-President. 


Kansas.—On the night of February 1st, the Bank of Northrup & Sons, at 
Wyandotte, was entered by burglars, the safe blown open with powder and 
about $3,000 dollars in currency carried off. Fortunately a large sum, which 
the thieves evidently expected to secure, had been sent by express to New 
York the morning before. No clue to the robbers was found. 


MAINE.—Bad investments have brought disaster upon the Bucksport Sav- 
ings Bank. A large amount of its investments are in railroad bonds, which 
have for some time past failed to pay interest. It cannot pay sixty cents on 
a dollar. Its deposits on July 29, 1875, amounted to $173,315.81, and reserved 
fund $1,908.50, making a total of liabilities of $175,224.31. 

The Solon Savings Bank, having met with losses through the depreciation 
of railroad bonds in which it has invested, is winding up its affairs. Henry 
Bodwell has been appointed Receiver. 


**WiLpcaT’’ BANKING.—The Grand Jury of Essex County, New Jersey, 
have made a presentment stating that many persons are conducting an osten- 
sible banking business in such a way as unreasonably to endanger the money 
of their customers. They allege that legislation is needed to meet cases of 
this kind, and maintain the law should also require the publication of detailed 
statements of assets and liabilities. 
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MASSACHUSETTS.—In a review of the one hundred and twelfth volume of 
Massachusetts Reports, just published, the Boston Advertiser brings to notice 
the following points in regard to contracts, the Sunday law, and the law of 
limitation in that State: 

Brannon vs. Hursell, p. 63, decides a very important point, which has 
remained for a surprisingly long time in abeyance in this State. A promissory 
note was made payable four months after date, ‘‘ with interest at ten per cent.” 
It has been a common belief that such an instrument as this would carry 
interest at ten per cent. only till maturity, and thereafter would carry interest 
only at the legal rate of six per cent. The Court have now held otherwise, 
and say that the interest is to be computed at ten per cent. up to the date of 
verdict. “The plaintiff recovers interest, both before and after the note 
matures, by virtue of the contract, as an incident of part of the debt, and is 
entitled to the rate fixed by the contract.’”’ A good many plaintiffs have taken 
judgments within the last few years for much smaller sums than they would 
have been entitled to by virtue of this ruling. 

Clapp vs. Hale, p. 368, holds that an indorsement of a payment made upon 
a promissory note upon a Sunday does not suffice to prevent the running of 
the statute of limitations. 


Boston.—The Boston Commercial Bulletin, adverting to the Winslow forgeries, 
says: 

< Upon the loan market the effect has been to intensify, if that were pos- 
sible, the already strong feeling of distrust which pervades the atmosphere of 
bank parlors, and to increase the closeness of the scrutiny to which all names, 
almost without exception, are subjected. Taken in connection with many of 
the recent fraudulent failures, it has directed the attention of capitalists and 
bank managers to the practicability of devising some plan by which a lender 
may know the outstanding liabilities of a would-be borrower. After the Collie 
failures in England last summer, several plans were suggested for the detec- 
tion of accommodation paper, and it is certain that one of them must be 
adopted in the near future in our principal commercial cities, if we are to 
carry on business on our present extended credit system without the risk of 
continual convulsions. The three most prominent methods proposed are, first, 
to have each note specify the purpose for which it is made and the particular 
lot of merchandise or what not which it represents; second, a systematic and 
confidential registration at the Clearing-House of all paper held by the various 
banks, the names of the banks not being given; third, a provision by which, 
on application as to the amount of paper of any given name or firm, the various 
banks shall give, on a slip sent by the manager of the Clearing-House or 
other agent, the amount held by each individual bank, also without the name 
of the bank if thought proper. It is thought probable that for a long time to 
come our banks will be imposed upon by very little of this accommodation 
paper, so gréat is the suspicion entertained for the article at present; but that 
considerable amounts are still outstanding no one can doubt who reads the 
particulars in the weekly list of failures.” 


STARTLING RoBBERY.—The most extensive robbery of recent years is that 
of the Northampton National Bank, at Northampton, Mass., which was effected 
by masked robbers on the night of Tuesday, January 25. The amount stolen 
is said to approach $1,000,000, of which nearly half are negotiable securities. 
The robbery was accomplished by seven men, who are said to have been 
hanging about the town for a month. They entered the house of Cashier 
Whittlesey and bound, gagged and guarded for hours seven people. They 
compelled him to give the combinations of the safe vault; waited until they 
knew the night watchman had gone home, and then entered the bank. An 
expert had to be summoned from New York, and the lock was not opened 
until the morning of the 27th. Cashier Whittlesey, when asked to give the 
three combinations to the vault doors, gave them wrong twice and thrice, but 
the burglars wrote them down and made him repeat them, and, when thus 
caught in the attempt to mislead them, the exhibition of a pistol compelled 
him to reveal the true numbers, though he told them that four keys were 
necessary to open the patent lock, three of which were at the houses of the 
other bank officers. At 4 A. M. Mr. Whittlesey was taken downstairs. The 
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whole family were gagged, and four of the burglars withdrew to operate on 
the bank. Three hours afterward Mrs. Whittlesey succeeded in freeing her- 
self and gave the alarm from a window. It is believed that from $200,000 to 
$300,000 of negotiable private property was stolen besides the registered bonds 
and certified stock. Bank-Examiner Needham has examined the condition of 
the bank, and reports that there has been abstracted in money and available 
assets property amounting in cash value to $76,250; of property held as collat- 
eral, and which can be made available, $35,700, making a total possible loss 
to the bank of $111,250. As the bank had a surplus of $239,379, the charg- 
ing to this fund of the entire loss would still leave to credit of surplus over 
$127,000. The plunder includes $2,900 in unsigned $5 notes of the bank, 
bank Nos. 1 to 145, and department Nos. 229,751 to 229,895, series of 1875. 
Payment of these notes will be refused at the Redemption Agency at Wash- 
ington. 

MISUSE OF THE NAME “ BANK.”—The following is a copy of a law passed 
~ the last session of the Legislature of Michigan. It took effect August 3d, 
1875: 

A bill to amend chapter forty of the compiled laws of 1871, entitled 
“Brokers and exchange dealers,” being “An Act relative to brokers and 
exchange dealers,” approved February 11, 1859, by adding four new sections 
thereto, to stand as sections six, seven, eight, and nine of said act.” 

SecTION 1. Zhe People of the State of Michigan enact, That chapter forty 
of the compiled laws of 1871, be and the same is hereby amended by the 
addition of the following sections, to stand as sections six, seven, eight, and 
nine : 

Sec. 6. No person or firm doing business under this act shall advertise or 
put up signs, or use any device or contrivance whatever, tending to convey 
the impression that the place of business of such person or firm is an organ- 
ized bank; but in all such cases such person or firm, ifsthey advertise at all, 
must use their individual or firm name, and state in such advertisement the 
names of every member of such copartnership or firm; in case any person or 
persons shall violate any of the provisions of this section, they shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall each, upon conviction, be punished by a 
fine of not more than two hundred dollars and costs, or by imprisonment of 
not more than six months in the county jail: Provided, The words “bank,” 
“banking office,” or “exchange office” as a sign over the door or on the 
building, or used on notes, checks, or drafts, in connection with the individual 
or firm name, shall not be deemed a violation of the foregoing. 

Sec. 7. The State Treasurer shall, when his attention is called to violations 
of any of the provisions of this act, refer the same to the Attorney-General, 
who shall proceed, when warranted by the evidence, to collect the penalties as 
herein set forth; and all suits or proceedings for the violation of any of the 
provisions of this act shall be first commenced in the Circuit Court of the 
County in which the business office of said person or firm is located. 


Missour!I.—The official returns of their condition made by the State banks 
of Missouri to the Secretary of State in January, 1876, show that there are 
113 banks, having an aggregate capital of $9,205,749. Their loans and dis- 
counts were $24,412,707, and their deposits $25,959,084. 


NEBRASKA.—Messrs. Kountze Bros., No. 12 Wall street, New York, have 
been designated fiscal agents for the State of Nebraska, and all bonds of the 
State, or of the counties, towns, townships, and school districts thereof, will 
hereafter be payable at their office in this city. 

Ou10.—J. R. Helman, President of the Farmers’ Bank of Wooster, Ohio, 
and Treasurer of the County, is reported to have absconded on the night of 
February 9th. A “deficiency” of $60,000 has already been discovered in his 
accounts. 

BANK Locks.—The chronometer-lock of the First National Bank of Spring- 
field, Mass., got out of order on the night of February 18th, and it was found 
necessary, after twenty-four hours’ effort, to break into the vault through the 
top. 
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RHODE IsLanD.—Governor Lippitt’s inaugural address before the Legis- 
lature represents the finances of the State as being in a healthy and prosper- 
ous condition. There is a balance in the Treasury of $ 477,238.51; the bonded 
debt of the State amounts to $2, 63,500 ; from which may be deducted the 
amount of the sinking fund, : 181,000, leaving the present indebtedness 

2,382,500. The municipal indebtedness of the entire State amounts to 

9,369,737.11. The capital stock of railroads, the whole or a portion of 
which are located in this State, amounts to $37,247,315. The total indebted- 
ness is $15,427,385. The net earnings for the year were $2,131,002. Total 
number of passengers transported during the year, 20,575,973. 


TEXxAs.—The Galveston Bank and Trust Company and Safe Depository has 
commenced business at Galveston under a State charter, with a capital of 

250,000. The officers are, H. Rosenburg, President; J. M. Brown, Vice- 
President; C. F. Hohorst, Cashier. New York correspondent, the German- 
American Bank. 


Dallas.—A new institution called the State Savings Bank has commenced 
business at Dallas, under State charter, with a capital of $100,000. The offi- 
cers are E. H. Gruber, President, and Samuel Leighton, Cashier. Both these 
gentlemen were formerly connected with the First National Bank of Dallas, 
Mr. Gruber as Cashier and Mr.: Leighton as Teller. Their New York corre- 
spondent is the Importers and Traders’ National Bank. 


THE CHEQUE BANK, Lonpon.—It was decided at a meeting held on Janu- 
ary 21st, to continue the business of the bank on existing principles, but with 
certain modifications, which Mr. James Hertz has taken the opportunity offered 
by reconstruction to introduce. Practically the existing bank will be taken over 
by a new company formed by those of the old and such new shareholders as 
are willing to carry on the experiment. There will be no break in the busi- 
ness, and all the difference between the new bank and the old will consist in 
simplification of points of detail, and a limitation of the amount of capital 
that can be spent further to test the undertaking. An arrangement as to 
keeping the working account of the bank with the Bank of England will, it is 
believed, both facilitate the clearing operations which the Cheque Bank does for 
itself and yield it a more certain profit, Mr. Hertz will continue to act as 
managing director, and we may hope that this renewed effort will be crowned 
with success.—British Mail, Jan. 31. 


SAFEGUARDS AGAINST BuRGLARS.—Bank vaults and safes should be pro- 
tected by locks that cannot be unlocked during certain hours, even by those 
acquainted with the combination or having keys. 

By a simple arrangement Messrs. Herring & Co., the well-known safe and 
lock manufacturers, attach a chronometer movement to their bank locks. 
This is set to unlock at a certain time, and cannot, under any circum- 
stances, be unlocked before the expiration of that time. It possesses the 
peculiarity and advantage over other time locks, that it combines the protec- 
tion of both a time and combination lock; and should the movement stop 
running, or by any means get out of order, it can yet be operated and 
unlocked; but this operation would require the same length of time as that 
remaining unexpired at time of stoppage. Thus, if the movement were to 
stop after nine hours, when it was set for twelve hours, it would require 
three hours to unlock. 

Such an event as the stopping of the movements is not probable, as they 
are of the finest workmanship. But banks, using the ordinary time lock, have 
been locked out. As will be readily seen, there is no such risk with the new 
Herring lock.—Mew York Evening Post. 


WANTED. 
AN EXPERIENCED BANKER desires to obtain a position as CASHIER of a 
stock or private bank. Can give good reference and bonds. ii 
Address “ BANKER’’—Care of Carrier No. 4, Detroit, Michigan. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List; continued from February No., page 665.) 


FEBRUARY, 1876. 


Place and Capital. Bank and President. 
Del Norte Bank of San Juan 
- Porter & Middaugh 


. Hartford Security Company 


Robert E. Day, Pr. 

Greenview .... Alkire & Co 
Kewanee People’s Bank 

Hayward & Schuyler. 
Dwight Zophar Tuttle 
Minier 

G. L. Brooks 

A. J. Fell’s Nashua Bank. . 

Green & McFarland 


Valley Bank 
Warden & Walker 


Flemingsburgh Fleming County Nat. Bk.. 
$ 50,000 


. Palmer Palmer National Bank.... 


Marshal W. French, Pr. 


.... Albion J. M. Peabody 
..- Grand Ledge.. George N. Berry. 
.- Schoolcraft.... E. B. Dyckman & Co 


Citizens’ National Bank.. 


Williams, Railsbach & Co. 


N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
Kountze Brothers. 
Kountze Brothers. 
First National Bank. 

William L. Matson, 77. 
American Exchange Nat. Bank. 
National Currency Bank. 
Ninth National Bank. 
Bank of New York. 


Fifth National Bank, Chicago. 
First National Bank. 

City National Bank, Chicago. 
Fourth National Bank. 
Corbin Banking Co. 


E. E. Pearce, Pr. Thomas S. Andrews, Cas. 


Nat. Bank Redemption, Boston. 
Leonard Green, Cas. 
Importers & Traders’ Nat. Bk. 
Importers & Traders’ Nat. Bk. 
Importers & Traders’ Nat. Bk. 


Michael Mullen, Pr. John C. Rudolph, Cas. 


First National Bank 


Joseph R. Tharratt, Pr. 


E. M. Johnson & Co 
- Havana....... Elbert P. Cook 
. Greensboro ... Nat. Bank of Greensboro.. 
$50,000 Jesse H. Lindsay, Pr. 
First National Bank 


Clark Dodge, Cas. 
National Broadway Bank. 
Tradesmen's National Bank. 
Merchants’ Exchange Nat. Bk. 
Julius A. Gray, Cas. 
Importers & Traders’ Nat. Bk. 


$51,000 Wilie D. Rountree, Pr. John Hutchinson, Cas. 


First National Bank 
Joseph A. Bitting, Pr. 


Hardin Savings Bank 
Henry Ainsworth 


Curwensville Bank 
Edenburg Bank 

Whitney, Wheeler & Co.. 
Isaac Bamberg 

Kirk Robinson 
Wilmerding & Co 

State Savings Bank 


. Curwensville.. 
.. Knox P.O.... 
. Bradford 


Orangeburgh . 
. Galveston .... 


Bank of Fincastle 
Farmers’ Bank 


. River Falls.... Bank of River Falls 


J. W. Aispaugh, Cas. 


Ninth National Bank. 
Ninth National Bank. 


Importers & Traders’ Nat. Bk. 
Ninth National Bank. 
F. Prentice, 24 Pine. 


J. J. Nicholson & Sons, Balt. 
J. J. Nicholson & Sons, Balt. 


Bank of North America. 
Importers & Traders’ Nat. Bk. 


J. J. Nicholson & Sons, Balt. 
J. J. Nicholson & Sons, Balt. 
M. K. Jesup, Paton & Co. 
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DISSOLVED, DISCONTINUED, OR CHANGED. 


(Monthly List, continued from February No., page 667.) 


Heidelbach, Frank & Co., New York City ; succeeded by Heidelbach, Ickelheimer & Co. 


Chick, Browne & Co., Granada; moved to La Junta, N. M. 
C. T. Hathaway & Co., Alma ; discontinued. 


. W. L. Matson, Hartford ; succeeded by the Security Company. 


Anderson & Shumway, Pana ; succeeded by Hayward & Schuyler. 
John Durham, Kankakee ; closed. . 

T. A. Hardin & Co., Blandinsville ; succeeded by McVey & Pancake. 
McFerron & Chamberlain, Hoopestown ; succeeded by J. S. McFerren. 


.. George A. Wells, Fairfield ; suspended. 
... Hill & Emmert, Siddey; succeeded by H. L. Emmert. 
.... First National Bank, Schoolcraft; succeeded by E. B. Dyckman & Co. 


Farmers & Traders’ Savings Institution, S¢. Loués,; in liquidation. 
Guardian Savings Bank, S¢. Louis , closed. 

J. S. McIntyre & Co., Hastings ; succeeded by Adams County Bank. 
Burt & Co., Buffalo; succeeded by David W. Burt. 


. Bank of Havana, Havana ; succeeded by Elbert P. Cook. 


Bank of Cazenovia, Cazenovia ; closed. 


.- Bank of Greensboro, Greensboro ; succeeded by National Bk. of Greensboro, 
-.- Bank of Wilson, Wilson ; succeeded by First National Bank. 
.. Haskell’s Bank, Loudonville ; succeeded by Loudonville Banking Co. 
. T. J. McLain, Warren ; suspended. 
... Williams’ Bank, Kenton ; succeeded by the Hardin County Savings Bank. 
.. Stibbs, Hanna & Co., Wooster ; succeeded by Kauke & Frost. 
... T.S. Johnson, Wooster; assigned. 
.. First National Bank, Zodi; succeeded by Henry Ainsworth. 
... First National Bank, Curwensville ; succeeded by Curwensville Bank. 
.. Reynolds, Hukill & Co., Oil City ; suc. by Reynolds, Lamberton & Co. 
. J. W. Ozment, Palestine ; closed. 
. Pollard, Ball & Roach, Weatherford ; discontinued. 


—-——————$ 


THE PREMIUM ON GOLD AT NEW YORK, 


1875. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Monthly List; continued from February No., page 666.) 


FEBRUARY, 1876. 


Name of Bank. Elected. In place of 
C. H. Hamilton. 


Irving National Bank, = “ J. Castree. 

Nat. Mech. Bkg. Asso.» ‘“ es . H. B. Edgar, Cas.... M. F. Reading. 

German-American Bank, ‘ “ “ M«. F. Reading, Cas.... O. H. Schreiner. 
Greenwich Bank, si “John S. McLean, Pr... J. H. Rhoades. 

Island City Bank, . “J. T. Sproull, Act'g Cas. C. Heath. 


DBL... 
B.C... 
GA.... 
i 


Delaware City National Bank.... William D. Clark, Pr.. G. Maxwell. 
German-Am. S. B., Washington. S. F. Austin, Ass’t Cas.. R. M. Potts. 
Ga. R. R. & Bkg. Co., Augusta.. George P. Butler, Cas.. J. Milligan. 
People’s Bank, Bloomington.... William Ollis, Cas J. A. Willson. 


. First National Bank, Lanark.... Owen P. Miles, Pr..... G. F. Van Vechten. 
wate ig “« Greenville. N. Dressor, Pr......... W. S. Smith. 

. First National Bank, Sullivan.... T. K. Sherman, Pr..... H. D. Barnard. 
' - a «4... C. J. Sherman, Cas.... T. K. Sherman. 
ie s ‘« Crown Point David Turner, Pr...... J. Burge. 
... Worthington Bank, Worthington C. N. Shaw, Cas. not E. Dean. 

. Bremer County mm. Waverly.. N. B. Ridgway, Pr..... A. Slimmer. 


oe os ~ . L. L. Lush, Ass't Cas.. J. Rosenbaum. 


.. Northern Bk. of nis Paris. Joseph Mitchell, Pr.... R. T. Davis.* 
. First National Bank, Auburn.... J. Dingley, Jr., Pr..... on H. Roak. 
.. Freeman's National Bk., Augusta F. H. Adams, Cas J. L. Adams. 


. Nat. Bk. of the Republic, Boston. Harrison O. Briggs, Pr. D. Snow.* 


.. National Exchange Bank, ‘‘ . Edward L. Tead, Pr... A. I. Benyon. 
.. National Webster Bank, ‘ . Francis Jaques, Pr..... S. Lincoln. 

.. Shawmut National Bank, ‘‘ . James P. Stearns, Cas.. S. G. Davis. 
.. Hingham Nat. Bank, Hingham.. Charles Siders, Pr C. Wilder.* 
.. Hopkinton Nat. Bk., Hopkinton. Lowell B. Maybury, Pr. L. H. Bowker. 
.. Central National Bank, Lynn.... Philip A. Chase, /7.... H. Newhall. 

. First National Bank, Centreville. L. A. Clapp, Pr........ D. F. Wolf. 


- - ‘* — Monroe.... William H. Boyd, Pr.. T. E. Wing. 
- - “,... Talcott E. Wing, Cas.. C. G. Johnson. 
- a _ Pontiac.... W. W. Gray, Pr....... D. Ward. 


.. Second National Bank, ‘* .... W.M. McConnell, Pr. H. Woodward. 
. Second National Bank, Winona. L. R. Brooks, J. A. Prentiss. 
. Lafayette Savings Bank, St. Louis Chas. E. Kircher, Cas.. W. Kossak. 

. Mullanphy “ a “ L. G. Kammerer, Cas.. C. E. Kircher. 


... Farmers’ Bank, Bowling Green.. Moses Hendrick, Pr... R. W. Bourn. 
... Bank of Carthage, Carthage A. Cahn, Cas not E. W. Harper. 
... First National Bank, Clinton.... J. G. Dorman, Pr 

. First National Bank, Hannibal.. J. J. Crinkshank,Sr.,Pr. A. J. Stillwell. 


“e ee “a - .. Amos J. Stillwell, Cas.. W. T. Jackson. 


... Webster County Bk., Marshfield. F. W. Moore, Pr J. Wisby. 
. Lancaster County Bank, Lincoln Geo. C. Newman, Cas.. J. C. Leonard. 


. Stafford National Bank, Dover... E. R. Brown, Cas A. A. Tufts. 
. New Market National Bank W. B. Small, Pr....... J. S. Lawrence. 
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Name of Bank. Elected. In place of 
... Manufacturers’ N.B., Amsterdam H. P. Kline, Cas. C. De Wolfe. 
... First National Bank, Greenport.. G. C. Adams, Ass’¢ Cas. E. O. Corwin. 
” ” «« Port Henry G. R. Sherman, Pr..... J. G. Witherbee. 
* sy “Utica Publius V. Rogers, Pr. B. N. Huntington. 
in: - ‘ “ John A. Goodale, Cas.. P. V. Rogers. 
... State N. Y. Nat. Bk., Kingston.. Francis A. Waters, Cas. C. Burhans. 
... Syracuse National Bk., Syracuse Andrew D. White, Pr.. J. H. Chedell. 
. Raleigh National Bank of N. C.. William H. Battle, Pr.. W. H. Willard. 
First Nat. Bank, East Liverpool. Josiah Thompson, Pr.. D. Boyce. 
i - - R. Mehaffey, Pr....... W. F. Coulson. 
sae * - e Wm. F. Coulson, Gas... S. Taylor. 
.. Citizens’ National Bk., Hillsboro. C. M. Overman, Cas... B. Foraker.* 
. Chillicothe Nat. Bk., Chillicothe. N. Wilson, Pr 
= = oe “= . D. C. Ruhrah, Cas 
Third National Bank, Allegheny. H. A. Spangler, Cas... W. A. Clemons. 
.. First National Bank, Lebanon... John W. Mish, Cas.... G. Gleim. 
. Easton National Bank, Easton... McEvers Forman, P?.. W. Hackett. 
me oe “=; st “«,.. John F. Gwinner, Cas.. W. Hackett, Jr. 
... Cumberland N. B., Cumberland. Davis Cook, Pr........ O. T. Ballou. 
. People’s Bank, Charleston Albert Lengnick, Pr.... G. E. Gibbon. 
Bank of Manchester, Manchester Socrates Brooks, Pr.... C. C. McRae. 
* Deceased. 


—— 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


Authorized January 22 to February 17, 1876. 
Capital. 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 
2318 Citizens’ National Bank, Michael Mullen 
New Ulm, MINN. John C. Rudolph. $ 36,000 
2319 First National Bank. Joseph A. Bitting 
Winston, N. C. J. W. Alspaugh. 40,000 
2320 First National Bank, Joseph R. Tharratt 
Boonville, N. Y. Clark Dodge. 75,000 
2321 First National Bank, Wilie D. Rountree 
Wilson, N. C. John Hutchinson. 51,000 
2322 National Bank of Greensboro, Jesse H. Lindsay. 
Greensboro, N. C. Julius A. Gray. 50,000 
2323 Fleming County Nat. Bank, _E. E. Pearce 
Flemingsburgh, Ky. Thomas S. Andrews. 50,000 
2324 Palmer National Bank, Marshal W. French 
Palmer, MAss. Leonard Green. 39,425 


-————$ 


RESPONSIBILITY OF NEGOTIATORS.—Messrs. Baring Brothers, the eminent 
London bankers, for many years the bankers of the United States Govern- 
ment, not very long ago specially recommended as an investment the sterling 
bonds of the Eastern Railroad Company of Massachusetts, and sold of them 
£600,000. The Company being unable to pay interest, the firm has now issued 
a circular giving notice that it will pay full interest on the bonds issued 
through its house, said interest being due in March and September. So high a 
sense of honor is a gratifying contrast to the tricks of financial jugglers, which 
so frequently disgrace our day. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 21, 1876. 
Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4'85% a 4°86, in gold. 


The money market has become more easy. Call loans range at 2 to 4 per*cent. 
In discounts there is no new movement. Good bills pass at 4% to 5% per cent. 
Very little prime paper is making. The accumulation of the deposits in the banks 
is still on the increase, although, from peculiar circumstances, there has been a 
reaction during the last week. The deposits in the Clearing-House banks, as 
shown in the statement to-day, have sustained an average decline of $796,300. 
But the loans have increased $1,454,700, and the legal tenders $1,072,200. The 
specie has declined $2,459,700. The subjoined table will show the comparative 
movement for several weeks past in the New York Clearing-House banks: 
Legal 
1876. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Exchanges, 
Jan. 29....$262,207,000 . $22,481,700 .$ 48,030,000 . $17,757,300 . $ 220,023,900 . $401,799,429 
Feb. 5.... 266,067,400 .. 23,570,800 .. 47,356,200 .. 17,449,300 .. 224,509,100 .. 445,259,702 
266,556,700 .. 24,504,600 .. 47,895,600 .. 17,293,500 .. 225,558,500 .. 416,455,597 
268,011,400 .. 22,044,900 .. 48,967,800 .. 17,183,100 .. 224,762,200 .. 444,910,717 


The Boston Clearing-House statements compare as follows: 


1876. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
$ 133,805,700 ...$ 3,276,200 ... $7,683,400 ...$ 80,032,200 ...$ 24,766,300 

133,492,500 ... 3,361,400 ... 7,176,600 ... 79,681,600 ... 25,081,000 

133,559,300 ... 3,454,900 ... 6,211,200 ... 79,844,800 ... 24,810,000 

133,084,200 ... 3,102,000 ... 5,560,400 ... 79,654,900 ... 24,446,000 


The Philadelphia statements are as follows: 
1876. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 


«e+e $57,124,130 ... $704,875 ...$ 16,706,777 --.$ 48,780,884 ...$ 10,515,037 
58,234,509 «.. 893,128 ... 16,328,689 ... 48,980,572 ... 10,524,805 
58,248,737... 799,980 ... 16,020,026 ... 48,139,494 ~-- 10,526,989 
58,532,412 ... 7or,882 ... 15,522,575 ..- 47,018,313 ... 10,524,852 


The stock market has shown ‘some irregularity. Governments are strong and 
prices have advanced, partly in sympathy with gold, and partly from other causes. 
The import of bonds from Europe has been less this week than for some time 
past. It is well known that there has been evinced of late on the Continent of 
Europe a disposition to sell United States securities, and this fact fis variously 
interpreted. Some think the sales are due to the Cuban difficulties, and to an 
apprehension that we shall drift into a war. Others affirm that these troubles 
between Spain and the United States have nothing to do with the sale of our 
securities by investors abroad, inasmuch as these parties have made profits on their 
speculative purchases of our bonds, and are selling out in order to realize those 
profits. Meanwhile, the Syndicate are said to be making efforts at Washington to 
obtain a new contract for the purchase of 500 millions of 4% per cent. bonds to 
Tun 30 years. As new legislation will be necessary, and as our Government can do 
better than this, it is not expected that the Syndicate will be successful, especially as 
the United States Government have never issued any 4% per cent. bonds. When 
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the Funding Act was passed in 1870, the expectation was that ‘the whole public 
debt could be funded at 4 per cent. The credit of the Government has much 
improved since then, and if the Syndicate find that they can not get a 4% per 
cent. loan of 500 millions, they will, no doubt, be very glad to take 4 per cents. 
to a much greater amount. For it is certain. that such bonds would very soon 
become extremely popular in Europe. If the English and Indian railway companies 
can borrow money at 4 per cent. on new loans, there is no reason whatever why 
our Government should pay more than 4 per cent. to refund old loans. 

Railroad bonds are active and strong. The demand is not quite as discrimi- 
nating as formerly. The bonds of the best roads have the preference, but those of 
defaulted companies are no longer neglected. State stocks are quiet. Railroad 
shares are irregular. The fluctuations of the market are shown in the subjoined 
table : 


QuoTaTIons: Jan. 25. Feb. 1. Feb, 8. Feb. 15. Feb. 2x. 


113 oe 113% ar 112% ea 113% oe 113% 
U. S. 5-208, 1867 Coup. 122% re 122 sa 121% e 122% oe 122% 
U. S. new Fives Coup. 118% ‘i 117% ee 117% os 1185 ‘“ 118% 


West. Union Tel. Co.. 17 ee 23% os 17% ne 76% os 73% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 110% a 111% ae 113 oe 116% ‘ 115% 
Lake Shore........20¢ 67 a 67% oe 66% oe 663% ‘cs 65% 
Chicago & Rock Island 107% .. 18&%  .. 109% - «w0K% .. 110% 
New Jersey Central... 106% o 107% sie 109% Hs 108 oe 108% 
i 17% a 17 os 17 oe 17% oe 17% 
38% -.- - 37% + 35%: 35% 33% 
Union Pacific 684% Ot 69% ee 685% sik 69% Pe 68% 
North Western pref... 59% ae 62% re 63 on 67 Sa 65% 
Bills on London 4-8534-4.8914..  4.86-4.90 .. 4.8534-4.8914 .. 4.8534-4.8934 4.8614-4.89% 
Call loans 445 pe 427 oh 2a4% ~Ct«#sw 2a4 — 2a4 
Discounts 5a7 ie 5a7 aa 5a7 -- 4%a7 -- 4%a7 
Treasury balances, cur. $ 37,169,662 .. $37,780,654... $37,319,642 .. $37,721,092 .. $37,520,791 
Do. do. gold 47,143,529 -- 49,911,326... 47,370,479 -- 49,804,266 .. 47,197,805 


Some excitement has prevailed of late in the Gold Room. The export last 
Thursday was $1,550,000, and the report was industriously fostered that for some 
time to come we are likely to export as much, or more, every week. These 
reports were sustained by the announcement that $800,000 in gold were to be 
shipped by the steamers of last Saturday. As this announcement proved false, the 
other statements which had been built up upon it were somewhat discredited. The 
recent advance of r per cent. is believed to be partly speculative. Still, as is indi- 
cated by the quotations, there is some uneasiness in the market in consequence 
partly of the revival of the German demand for gold, and partly of the reports as 
to the limited supply of cash gold in this market. All the great banks in Europe 
show an accumulation of coin and bullion. Last week the Bank of England 
reported a gain of $1,850,000, the Bank of France reported a gain of $ 3,692,000, 
and the Imperial Bank of Germany reported a gain of $1,240,500. It thus appears 
that the total amount of gold which these three banks have locked up during the 
week is $6,782,500. Foreign exchange is firm, with little doing. The price ranges 
a little below the specie shipping point. The expectation is that the market will be 
more steady than it has been. One reason for this belief is reported to be that 
very few new loans by railroads and municipalities are expected to be negotiated 
abroad during the current year. Whether this expectation will be realized it is 
impossible to say. Last year the total amount of railway loans negotiated in 
England was reported at $40,839,000, and of Government loans at $ 65,862,500. 
Of the latter class of loans Brazil took $24,125,000 for 5 per cent. bonds sold 
at 96% ; Russia took $ 36,800,000 on 4% per cent. bonds at 92; and Sweden took 
$4,937,500 on 4% per cent. bonds at 98%. With regard to the American loans 
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of various kinds negotiated last year in London the aggregate is reported at 
$ 42,950,000, of which the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad took $6,500,000; the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, $3,000,000; the Chicago & Alton Railroad, $ 1,000,000; 
the Delaware & Hudson Canal, $ 2,000,000; the Keokuk & Kansas City Railroad, 
$2,500,000; the Lehigh Valley Railroad, $3,000,000; the Northern Central Rail- 
road, $1,000,000; the Pennsylvania Railroad, $ 15,000,000 ; the United New Jersey 
Railroad & Canal, $2,300,000; the Utica, Ithaca & Elmira Railroad, $1,500,000; 
and the Western Union Telegraph, $5,150,000. All these loans were negotiated 
on favorable terms, and we do not at all see why the theory should be started that 
at least an equal amount of loans will not be effected this year. We incline to 
think the indications are in favor of an increase rather than a falling off in the 
demand for American securities in Europe. This probability is the greater from 
the fact that approved loans from other countries are scarce. The loans brought 
out in London last year compare as follows with those of previous years : 
LOANS, &C., NEGOTIATED IN LONDON, 1872—1875. 
By New By Ola By Foreign Total 
Companies. Companies. Governments. Loans, & c. 
$ 220,905,000 .... $ 159,433,175 ---. $1,138,909,125 .... $1,519,247,300 
221,873,720 .... 179,855,155 os 644,203,500 .... — 1,045,932,355 
102,562,400 .... 125,119,900 .... 145,700,000... 373,382,300 
37,205,000 .... 69,990,000 .... 70,000,000 .... 177,195,000 
The total outstanding circulation of the National Banks, with the amount of 
bonds deposited in Washington, compare as follows: 
Week Notes in Bonds for Bonds for Coin in Coin 
ending circulation. circulation. U.S. deposits. Total bonds. Treasury. Certificates. 
May 22... $350,012,329 . $379,186,900 . $15,967,200 . $ 395,154,100 . $92,551,522 .$ 20,119,800 
June 5.... 350,780,279 .. 378,938,900 .. 15,917,200 .. 394,856,100 .. 83,927,204 .. 19,777,200 
June 12.... 349,257,859 .. 378,176,400 .. 15,942,200 .. 394,118,600 .. 83,608,659 .. 19,248,300 
June 19.... 348,994,474 376,860,400 .. 15,892,200 .. 392,752,600 .. 77,016,446 .. 19,803,100 
June 26.... 349.462,839 .. 376,585,600 .. 15,817,200 .. 392,402,800 .. 69,945,673 .. 18,489,700 
July 3..-. 349,285,309 .. 375,735,000 .. 15,792,200 .. 391,527,200 
July 10.... 349.735,164 -- 375,333,000 .. 15,792,200 .. 391,125,200 .. 69,608,526 .. 23,673,800 
July 17.... 351,613,724 .. 375,197:362 .. 15,792,200 .. 390,989,562 .. 68,860,027 .. 23,309,400 
July 24.... 350,764,469 .. 374,753,362 .. 18,792,200 .. 393,545,562 .. 66,926,937 .. 22,628,300 
July 31.... 349,835,249 -- 374,894,362 .. 18,792,200 .. 393,686,562 
Aug. 7.... 348,937,939 -- 374,927,862 .. 18,792,200 .. 393,720,062 .. 71,953,412 .. 
Aug. 14.... 349,205,093 .- 374,917,762 .. 18,792,200 .. 393,709,962 .. 70,716,887 .. 19,740,700 
Aug. 21.... 349,130,000 .. 374,788,762 .. 18,792,200 .. 393,580,962 .. 70,738,807 .. 18,561,000 
Aug. .» 348,725,018 .. 374,531,762 .. 18,792,200 .. 393,323,962 .. 70,223,690 .. 17,510,400 
Sept. 4.... 348,011,138 .. 373,812,762 .. 18,792,200 .. 392,604,962 
Sept. 11.... 347,980,000 .. 373,382,762 .. 18,792,200 .. 392,174,962 .. 66,730,316 .. 16,389,400 
Sept. 18.... 347,578,483 -. 373,077,762 .. 18,792,200 .. 391,869,962 .. 65,927,109 .. 12,722,400 
Sept. 347,720,223 -. 372,150,762 .. 18,792,200 .. 390,942,962 .. 66,924,152 .. 12,435,000 
Oct. 2.... 346,994,193 -- 371,489,252 .. 18,782,200 .. 390,271,462 .. 
Oct. .. 346.769,853 .. 369,791,762 .. 18,782,200 .. 388,573,962 .. 68,784,332 .. 12,477,100 
Oct. 16.... 346,813,776 .. 368,857,212 .. 18,782,200 .. 387,639,412 .. 70,472,506 .. 12,775,600 
Oct. 23.... 344,458,128 .. 368,119,917 .. 18,760,000 .. 386,879,917 .. 69,070,408 .. 11,562,300 
Oct. 30.... 346,805,616 .. 367,799,412 .. 18,730,000 .. 386,529,412 .. 
Nov. 6.... 345,799,108 .. 366,658,312 .. 18,730,000 .. 385,388,312 .. 72,042,514 .. 
Dec. 18.... 343,938,278 .. 364,690,112 .. 18,626,500 .. 383,316,612 .. 69,206,263 .. 21,447,000 
Jan. 22.... 343,253,577 -- 362,108,062 .. 18,626,500 .. 380,734,562 .. 73,200,709 .. 34,429,000 
Feb. 19.... 341,557,911 -- 358,428,650 .. 18,621,500 .. 376,050,150 .. 75,051,625 .. 33,786,900 
The Secretary of the Treasury sent to the House of Repvenniteiinil on Feb- 
ruary 10, a communication stating that from January 14 to December 1, 1875, the 
silver bullion purchased by the Treasury amounted to 8,473,023 ounces, at a cost 
of $9,390,446 in gold, the average price being nearly one dollar eight cents and 
three mills per ounce. 
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The San Francisco Yournal of Commerce states the amount of silver held by the 
banks of that city on February 5 as follows: . 


-1876.-——_—_——, 1875. 
Silver coin, Trade dolls. Silver coin. 


$914,608 .... $115,471 .... $414,370 
$ 615,709 

Of the production of silver, the A/ta California thus speaks: 

‘In all the statements of papers and individuals the idea of the Comstock yield 
is put down as silver, and no note taken or made that nearly one half of the 
bullion is gold. It is all reported as silver, while, as just stated, nearly one half 
must be deducted. Thus, in 1871 the total yield of bullion from the Comstock 
mines was $ 10,644,703, of which 45 per cent. was gold, which materially reduces 
the amount of silver bullion produced that year. In the year 1872 the yield from 
the same source was $12,630,675, with the same proportion of gold. In 1874 the 
product was $21,910,124, with 49 per cent. gold, and in 1875 the yield is estimated 
at $25,000,000, with a like proportion of gold. 

‘*The best posted experts estimate the product of the Comstock lode for the 
year 1876 at between forty and forty-four million dollars, of which over 40 per cent. 
will be gold. There is nothing alarming in these figures to depress the price of 
silver—little more than the vaunted, pronounced and believed twenty millions per 
month for the whole year.” 

The Treasury Department has given a statement of the paper money contraction 
since the passage of the Act of January 14, 1875, to February 1, 1876. The items 
are as follows: 

Permanent Reduction of legal-tender ana fractional currency circulation, 80 per cent. 
of new bank circulation $ 11,775,48r 
Legal tenders on hand to redeem circulation 22,431,798 


I 


Net reduction of National Bank currency 8,993,271 


PIN 2.6 te o1ak wie ase talineRohass badgmmesiuintae ceeaens Pe yr ene $ 43,200,550 

If to this be added the increase of notes in the vaults of issuing banks, the 
aggregate will exceed fifty million dollars. 

Reports from Washington indicate apprehensions of a check to the operations 
of the Redemption Bureau, from the want of currency, unless prompt action be 
taken by Congress by passing the Deficiency bill for the Printing Bureau, amount- 
ing to over $300,000. The printing of currency, including greenbacks and National 
Bank notes, has been stopped entirely, and the sum named is needed to continue 
the work until the end of the fiscal year. Over 1,000 operatives may here be 
thrown out of employment, and the Secretary of the Treasury comes to Congress 
and asks for the money to set the presses going again. Treasurer New is said to 
have in his vaults enough currency to last for two months, while currency for 
redemption is coming in very fast, and the general circulation throughout the 
country is in a bad condition. Much of the currency sent in, however, is fit for 
circulation, and it is intended to assort it and send it out again. 


DEATHS. 


At WASHINGTON, D. C., on Thursday, January 6, aged twenty-six years, 
ROBERT M. Ports, Assistant Cashier of the German-American Savings Bank. 

At Hupson, N. Y., on Friday, February 4, aged sixty-four years, SAMUEL 
BACHMAN, President of the Farmers’ National Bank of Hudson. 





